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members of the Christian community. “It seems 
clear that the problem is chiefly confined,”’ ete. 


T the last General Convention action was taken provid- 
A ing for the appointment of a Joint Commission to study 
the whole problem of divorce, its conditions and causes. 
Your commission has held seven meetings in New York and 
one in Washington. At two meetings six members were 
present, at two seven were present, and at two eight mem-. 
bers were present; clear evidence of the fact that all felt 
the serious responsibility of their task. On the soul of no 
man did the subject of divorce lie more heavily than on that. 
of Bishop Guerry. He travelled long distances to attend 
meetings and our report owes much to his earnest counsel 
and help. One of his last acts was to send a check for the 
work of the Commission. 

When the Commission faced the task of a real study of the 
problem of divorce the difficulties seemed well nigh over- 
whelming. If results of value were to be obtained it was 
clearly necessary to secure a full time director for the work 
and Miss Dorothy W. Hughitt was secured for the position. 
We have spent about $5,000 which was raised through the 
efforts of George W. Wickersham and various members of 
the Commission. In view of the recognized importance of 
the subject the Commission felt the need of making a re- 
port of considerable length, because a brief statement would 
of necessity seem more or less dogmatic. The full report 
is too long to read before the convention and would doubt- 
less prove too long for the average reader. Therefore, it 
has seemed wise to include as a part of our report this 
brief summary of its contents together with our recommen- 
dations. 

The obvious need in dealing with the subject of divorce 
is a better understanding of the problem itself. Judges, 
lawyers, clergymen, and social workers—who would appear 
qualified to speak on the subject—suggest various causes and 
remedies frequently quite different from one another. Many 
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of the causes given are doubtless real causes, and many of 
the proposed remedies have great value; but clearly they 
deal with the problem only in a partial or superficial way. 
What is needed is the same thorough study and diagnosis 
that are characteristic of all good engineering and medical 
work today. 

A glance at some of the causes makes clear the great 
need of such study. Hasty marriages and the lack of 
uniform divorce laws are commonly given as causes of 
divorce; and it is maintained that plans for preventing 
hasty marriages and the adoption of uniform marriage and 
divorce laws throughout the United States would greatly 
‘diminish divorce in this country. The difficulty with these 
suggestions is the fact that the divorce rate has been rapidly 
increasing all over the world. In recent years it has more 
than doubled in many European countries. England and 
Canada have uniform and strict divorce laws and the banns 
are frequently published in the Churches of these two coun- 
tries. In Canada the divorce rate is indeed low but it is 
mounting rapidly and the United States census reports show 
that in 1922 there were divorced in the United States 1,368 
couples who had been married in Canada. In London the 
average number of divorces granted in 1901-05 was 563; 
in the years 1920-25 the average number was 2,734. 

City conditions as compared with rural conditions and 
apartment house life are often cited as causes of divorce; 
but there are many who think that the divorce rate of our 
cities is considerably increased by the influx of people from 
the rural districts; and apartment house life has been a 
characteristic of European cities for many years. 

Lack of children is another cause commonly given for 
divorce. In many cases this is doubtless correct but more 
careful consideration of the subject shows that thousands 
of divorced people have children. In fact, desertion which 
is often called the poor man’s divorce is commonly at- 
tributed to the fact that there are too many children. 

There are others who feel that the increase in divorce is 
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due to the fact that our Christian Church does not take the 
same firm stand that is taken by the Church of Rome in 
regard to the indissolubility of marriage. Conditions in 
Roman Catholic countries, however, are by no means re- 
assuring, and studies of conditions in this country show 
that the desertion rate among so-called Roman Catholics 
is deplorably high. It should be said, however, that the 
whole subject of religious affiliation is one which requires 
careful investigation because many people claim a church 
connection whose relation to the Church is purely nominal. 

Another cause frequently given is that of financial ten- 
sion, but there is no reason to think that finances are the 
cause of more unhappiness in the relation of husband and 
wife than in any other relations of life. Finances are a 
constant source of difficulty between human beings every- 
where. 

Undoubtedly one of the most serious causes of divorce is 
sex tension between husband and wife. Miss McChristie 
of the Hamilton County Court of Cincinnati in speaking of 
six hundred cases that have recently come to her attention 
says that in 583, or 90% of them, there was sex maladjust- 
ment. Indeed, many students of the problem feel that ten- 
sion in the sex relationship is the most general cause of 
divorce. 

This extreme point of view, however, is questioned by 
leading psychologists and physicians, who maintain that the 
sex instincts are in turn controlled by the emotions. This 
is made clear by the fact that on the one hand the sex in- 
stincts are so frequently perverted, and that on the other 
their sublimation is the recognized cause of much that is 
highest and noblest in human life. 

Another fundamental cause of divorce is found in the 
great changes that have recently taken place in the ideal 
of family life. The family used to be the economic unit of 
life. Outside of rural districts, it remains so no longer. 
Since the Reformation, the gospel of individualism has 
been given increased emphasis, putting women on an equal 
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status with men. Moreover, in the last few generations 
there has been a steady growth of the so called roman- 
tic view of life, which, in the minds of many men and women 
would make marriage one long honeymoon. This makes 
pleasure the test of life rather than duty or suffering. 
Therefore, when marriage ceases to furnish the expected 
happiness, many people feel they are justified in seeking 
that happiness elsewhere. 

In trying to determine the standards of successful mar- 
riage, your Committee soon recognized the necessity of secur- 
ing a control group, i. e., a considerable number of people 
who have been happily married, who would describe in de- 
tail the conditions of their childhood, their early training, 
their outlook toward marriage, their relations during court- 
ship and the various conditions of their married life. It 
is obvious that we must have a clear idea of what consti- 
tutes a happy marriage, if we are going to study this subject 
to advantage. As yet it has proven impossible to secure 
the information necessary for the formation of such a group. 
Next your Commission sent out a request for information 
to the various Social Service Commissions of the Church 
and also to various social agencies. This request has to deal 
with the most intimate matters of life and the difficulties of 
securing answers by mail proved insurmountable. Indeed, 
it soon became apparent that if we were to secure this per- 
sonal information, it must be done by trained investigators. 

Then a questionnaire was sent to about eight hundred 
clergymen of our own Church and to a similar number 
of ministers of the Presbyterian, the Methodist, the Con- 
gregational, and the Baptist Churches. There were three 
questions of primary importance. The first was in regard to 
the amount of divorces among parishioners where both hus- 
band and wife were recognized as regular attendants at 
Church. The answers from the clergymen of all these 
churches indicated thatthe number of divorces where both 
parties attended Church, was exceedingly small. In fact in 
over 80% of all their churches these clergymen did not re- 
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member any stich divorces at all. The figures make it reas- 
onably clear that divorces are mainly confined to men and 
women who are not regular Church attendants and that 
divorce is relatively rare among those who are regular mem- 

s of the’ community. It seems clear that the problem is 
obbioed to to those who are outside the pale and direct in- 
“fluence of the Church. 

The next question was in regard to the extent to which 
clergymen were consulted in regard to marital difficulties. 
The reports are disturbing because they indicate that a small 
percentage of church people go to their clergymen with their 
troubles. 

The next question had to do with the amount of train- 
ing given for marriage. It would appear that little is done 
along this line by the clergymen of any of the Communions 
mentioned. Many of them preach on the subject and on 
other subjects that deal with character building. Sermons 
cannot be classed as moral training. Such training to be 
effective must be given individually. 

Character training is generally recognized as a primary 
responsibility of the Church. While it would appear that 
those who remain in vital relation with the Christian Church 
are rarely divorced, nevertheless, many persons connected 
with our Churches have been divorced and multitudes at 
some time or other have doubtless been connected with the 
Church and especially with our Church schools. Therefore, 
the Church has a heavy responsibility in this matter. 

In character training, next to the emotions, nothing is 
more important than right ideals of life. Hence one of the 
first responsibilities of the Church is to hold up the ideal of 
marriage presented by Christ himself, viz: the life-long 
union of one man with one woman. This ideal is based 
on the physical and spiritual laws of human society. Indeed 
many of our thinkers feel that the monogamous family is 
the final term in a long evolutionary series. Clearly the 
family is the most fundamental of our institutions. Not 
only socially but educationally it is far more important than 
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any of our schools and in the years of infancy moulds for 
better or for worse the character of our future men and 
women. 

The great problem, however, is not so much to state the 
Christian ideal of marriage as to know how to make this 
ideal effective. One of the most common suggestions in this 
line is to make marriage indissoluble as does the Church of 
Rome; but it is to be remembered that even Rome allows 
the annulment of marriage on many grounds, whereas our 
Canons make no definite provision for annulment or di- 
vorce except on the one ground of adultery. Clearly our 
Canon in regard to marriage and divorce should be care- 
fully studied with this subject of annulment in mind. 

There are others that feel that nqthing is more important 
than to separate the religious from the civil ceremonies, 
having marriages legalized by the state and then providing 
under proper conditions for the blessing of the Church, 
in case it is desired. Your Commission: believes that this 
whole question should be thoroughly studied. 

Finally, there are those who feel that the Church should 
be allowed greater freedom of divorce than is allowed at the 
present time. 

In any event, the greatest need today is for more homes 
that are really animated by the ideals of Jesus Christ. In. 
the first few centuries of the Church’s life, its teaching in 
regard to marriage won its way in the face of the most ad- 
verse conditions and bitter persecution, showing the power 
of right ideals to prevail because of their inherent worth. 
For the development of such homes we require the right 
sort of training for marriage and the right sort of educa- 
tion in religion which shall build up the sort of character 
in men and women that will produce real Christian homes. © 

Your Commission therefore, offers the following recom- 
mendations : 

1. That our Normal Schools, Colleges, Universities, and 
Seminaries be asked to offer more instruction on the sub- 


ject of human relationships, especially .on the subject of 
marriage. 

2. That the clergy of this Church be urged to give training 
for marriage a conspicuous place in their programs. 

3. That Social Service Commissions be asked to give 
special attention to the whole problem of marriage and di- 
vorce. 

It also offers the following resolution: 

fecoived: thevHouse of: 20.5. 2.30.0 05.00% concurring, 
That this Commission be continued with the understanding 
that it cooperate with other agencies, to secure a scien- 
tific study of the whole subject of marriage and divorce, 
including the study of the moral and religious factors; and 
that the Commission study and report to the next Conven- 
tion, first on the ecclesiastical and Canon law of this Church 
in relation to marriage, divorce, and the annulment of mar- 
riage, and second, on the relation between civil and religious 
marriage, and for the purpose of making these special studies 
the Commission have power to add to its number. 


THE REPORT IN DETAIL 


Seriousness of the Problem 

The seriousness of the problem of divorce in the United 
States neéds little emphasis. According to the United States 
Census reports, in 1870 the divorce rate was about 28 to 
100,000 population. In 1926 it was 154. In 1887 there 
was only about 1 divorce to every 17 marriages; and in 1926 
there was 1 divorce for every 6 marriages.. In many states 
the ratio of divorces to marriages is about 1 to 3. The sad 
consequences of divorce are evident on every hand. In many 
institutions for children a considerable percentage of the 
inmates come from broken homes. In many private schools 
the percentage is distressingly large; and the fruits are 
everywhere seen in our Juvenile Courts. Public interest in 
the subject has long been wide-spread. In 1881 there was 
organized the Divorce Reform League, which later became 
a National League for the Protection of the Family. Largely 
through its efforts an investigation of the divorce situation 
was authorized by Congress in 1887-1888. Further peti- 
tions were sent to Congress in the years 1902-1905 with 
the result that President Roosevelt sent a special message 
to Congress upon the subject. Congress authorized the Cen- 
sus Bureau to make a second investigation covering the 
period from 1887-1906. In 1915 Congress passed a joint 
resolution providing for the collection of statistics on mar- 
riage and divorce from 1907-1915. In 1917 money was ap- 
propriated for the work, and a plan was adopted providing 
for the annual collection of statistics. 

The Christian Church from its beginning has played a 
dominant part in the institution of marriage. Its position 
is based on the teaching of Jesus that the ideal of marriage 
is a lifelong union of one man with one woman. St. Paul 
enunciated the sacramental idea of marriage, which grew 
rapidly in the early Christian Church. From the time of St. 
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Augustine the sacramental view prevailed. With the Re- 
formation, however, this attitude was changed in the Prot- 
estant Churches and gradually marriage passed largely into 
the hands of the State, although the State still continued to 
be largely dominated by the Church. Indeed, today in the 
United States most marriages are performed by Priests, 
Ministers, or Rabbis, who act as representatives of the State 
as well as of their respective Churches. 

Legislation on divorce in this Church began in 1868 when 
the General Convention passed the following Canon: 


“No minister of this Church shall solemnize matri- 
mony in any case where there is a divorced wife or 
husband of either party still living, but this Canon 
shall not be held to apply to the innocent party to a 
divorce obtained for the cause of adultery, or to parties 
once divorced seeking to be united again.” 


The matter received further attention in 1874; and in 
1886 the House of Deputies passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved ; Toward restoration of American, civiliza- 
tion, decaying already at its root, by the promotion of 
stability in Church and State, for the promotion of 
social purity and order, for the sake of natural good 
morals, in advancement of the glory of our Lord, 
Christ, ‘Who is Head over all things to His Body, 
which is the Church,’ that this House will not abandon 
the subject of Marriage and Divorce until legislation 
upon it be affected in full acordance with the Law of 
God as set forth in Nature and revealed in the Word; 
and that it appoint a committee to... sit during the 
next three years, and take into consideration the whole 
subject, and report to the next General Convention.” 


At our recent Conventions efforts have made to revise the 
Canon on Marriage and Divorce, but the modifications have 
been slight. In 1901 a Joint Commission was appinted to 
confer with the official representatives of other religious 
bodies in the United States with a view to establishing uni- 
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formity of practice in matrimony and divorce. The matter 
has received serious consideration from all the leading Prot- 
estant churches. It is well understood that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church considers true marriage indissoluble, although 
it grants separation from bed and board on certain grounds 
and declares many legal marriages null and void so far as 
the Church is concerned. 

Despite the unceasing efforts of the Christian Churches 
and of others concerned the divorce rate in the United States 
has increased by leaps and bounds, as the following table 
shows : 

Divorces Per 100,000 Population* 


TOOT Ry aire one eh ee 79 
T90G ns sor sa a cys Sree ane 84 
LOL OR er aie eee 112 
OZ) eta teas aia. 136 
LO 2 ons bein ree netenaN teas 154 


At present our divorce rate is the highest in the world. 
In Chicago the rate has trebled since 1887. In the State of 
Washington the situation became so serious that a few years 
ago the Judges who heard divorce cases proposed a law 
looking to some improvement in the prevailing condition. 
In 1927 there were 36,276 marriages in the State of Michi- 
gan and 10,527 divorces. One of the leading Detroit dailies 
in commenting on this fact says: 


“The census figures on marriage and divorce indicate 
that in Michigan at least, and probably elsewhere, 
progress is being made backwards by those who are 
trying to stabilize the holy state of matrimony and re- 
duce the casualities among those who enter it.” 


Cure Dependent on Research and Diagnosis 

In all modern endeavor it is recognized that the primary 
necessity is to find out just what the problem is. One of the 
best illustrations is found in medicine. Not long ago the 
method of the ordinary physician in dealing with disease 





* United States Census Reports. 
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was to give remedies for different symptoms; but for some 
years past it has been recognized that the all important need 
is diagnosis—to find out just what is wrong with the pa- 
tient. The great triumphs of medicine in stamping out hook 
worm and yellow fever are commonplace illustrations of the 
value of diagnosis. Good engineers follow the same method 
—too many great dams have been washed out because con- 
ditions were not given sufficient study beforehand. Nearly 
all great corporations maintain their research departments. 
Diagnosis and research represent the attitude of the modern 
inind. In line with this attitude the resolution was offered 
at the last Convention creating your Commission which was: 


“To study the problem of divorce, its causes and 
conditions.” 


From the beginning your Commission has felt that its func- 
tion was to study the whole subject of divorce, hoping to 
gain information and light on which to base further proce- 
dure rather than to offer immediate solutions for the un- 
happy situation that confronts us. Only on the basis of 
such knowledge can the Church hope to take wise action. 


A Difficult Task 

The Commission quickly recognized that the inherent dif- 
ficulties of even studying the problem were well-nigh over- 
whelming. To the great mass of people, including many 
lawyers, judges, social workers and clergymen, the causes of 
divorce often seem obvious, but there is such wide disagree- 
ment that a little consideration makes it clear that the causes 
of divorce are varied, complex and often obscure and diffi- 
cult to understand. Indeed, small trust can be placed in 
much of the statistical information that is presented to us. 
For instance, the high rate of divorce in the United States 
is interpreted by many students not as an evidence that the 
marital conditions are worse in this country than elsewhere, 
but rather that they come into public view. When one 
studies the matter he finds a tendency for those who seek 
divorce to conform to the grounds that are legal in a given 
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State; and almost everyone realizes that even when adultery 
is the real ground for divorce, cruelty, desertion and non- 
support are the grounds that appear in the court records. 
Probably there is no subject in connection with which sta- 
tistics are more misleading than that of divorce. This fact 
is brought out with great clearness ina notable study on the 
subject_of divorce, made by Dr, Ernest R, Mowrer of the 
University of Chicago;-embodied in a book-entitled“Family 
Disorganization” published by..theUniversity_of _Chieago 
Press. Dr. Mowrer made a careful study of 6,094 cases of 
divorce in the Chicago Circuit and Supreme Courts for the 
year 1919, and also of 2,700 cases of desertion which came 
before the Court of Domestic Relations in the same year. 
The contents of this book are exceedingly valuable and sug- 
gestive, and they make clear the great difficulties attendant 
on a reasonable understanding of the problem. 


Two Proposed Remedies 

Among the most common remedies offered for minimiz- 
ing divorce are plans to prevent hasty marriages such as 
the publishing of banns and the adoption of uniform mar- 
triage and divorce laws throughout the United States. 

The desirability of preventing hasty marriages is obvious. 
The old adage, marry in haste and repent at leisure, is borne 
out by common experience. Doubtless there are thousands 
of people who marry on impulse, and it is desirable to take 
every precaution that marriages may be contracted with 
all due consideration. It is also clear that many family com- 
plications are caused by hasty marriages. 

In this connection it may be well to call attention to a 
valuable study “Happiness. in. Relation to.Age at Marriage” 
made by Professors Hornell Hart and Wilmer Shields of 
Bryn-Mawrt-Gollege.* The summaries are based on 1,000 
impartially selected cases from the Court of Domestic Re- 
lations and the Marriage License Bureau of Philadelphia. 
The conclusions reached are that the_ideal_age for mar- 


. - Riis 
* Journal of Social Hygiene, October, 1926, 
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‘riage is about 29 for the groom and.24 for the bride; that 
deviations of 4 years on either side of the ideal age for the 
groom and that deviations of 2 years on either side for the 
bride make no appreciable difference; t marri in 


which the bride is under of.age-or-the-groom-under 
24 become rapidly _more.dangerous_as younger ages are 


reached; that marriages in which either_party.is_19_or.under 
are 10 to_100 times as risky as marriages of the ideal.age, 
and_that-marriages-of..persons..over...38..years..of..age..are 
from 2 to 5 times as likely to result in domestic difficulty as 
eee 
‘Yet the minimum legal age for marriage for girls in the 
State of New York is 14 years and there are 12 States 
that still have a 12-year minimum. Most other States have 
more rational laws. This is but an illustration of the desir- 
ability of good uniform laws on the whole subject of mar- 
riage and divorce; but at present in order to avoid the re- 
quirements of a State whose laws are good, its inhabitants 
need only cross the line into another State where the laws 
are lax. Everyone is familiar with the situation so far as 
hasty marriages and easy divorces are concerned. The efforts 
to prevent hasty marriages and to secure good uniform 
divorce laws are to be encouraged. Nevertheless that they 
are not going far in the solution of the problem is evidenced 
by the fact that divorce is becoming increasingly serious all 


over_the world, as the following. figures..show : 
Divorces Per 100,000 Population 

Country 1926 1923 1922 1921 1916 1913 1911 1907 1906 1901 
United States 154 149 136 T1Z 84 79 
Japan 88 92 94 109 113 136 140 
France Ge. EZ ooaneetl 37 2/4 23 
Germany 58a 63" 715 24 20 14 
Switzerland 5451) 40 43 38 = 30 
Belgium 49 49 16 «14 O12 
Denmark 390m 4Zav 13) 27 23 om15 
Netherlands 28290 20 16 1Siauel 
Sweden Pike PANS we i} 11 10 7 
Australia P72 ELO wn LS 12 8 10 
Norway 21-423), 20 17 9:6 
Uruguay Nit AG On 6 
Scotland 11 6 4 4 


It is clear that while the divorce rate in the United States 
is highest, the increase in the divorce rate has been greater 
in nearly all other western countries. Since 1901 it has 
_more than doubled in France, it has quadrupled in Germany, 
nearly doubled in Switzerland, and increased four-fold in 
_ Belgium, and so on. These_countries all have uniform di- 
_vorce laws. | 
{ Great emphasis is often laid on the small number of di- 
vorces in Canada. Nevertheless the condition there is so 
serious that the Anglican Church in Canada has also ap- 
pointed its Commission to consider the whole subject. The 
number of divorces is steadily increasing, but these figures 
do not tell the whole story. The United States Census Sta- 
tistics for 1922 show that 1368 divorces were granted in 
the United States to couples married in Canada. In England 
the situation is equally serious. When the matter of mar- 
riage and divorce was brought before the last Lambeth Con- 
ference it was the concern of the British Bishops quite 
as much as of those in the United States. A recent copy of 
The London Daily Express said that when the year 1927 
closed over 2,400 divorce suits would have been decided in 
London alone and that the cases heard would bring the 
total to 3,500. The increase in divorce is shown by the fol- 
lowing table taken from The Daily Express, of the average 
yearly number of cases. These figures are based on the sta- 
tistics of the Board of Trade for the United Kingdom for 
1027: 


BOO aD iy titi Ges atiils se Cee A Oe 563 
ESD G Oke Mama ton a eae ae 624 
PO ela ccle das) Wh sno MU 656 
DEG E2U t5s cede. in. Pee 1510 
AO Oe Nae ats ee 2 ot ae 2734 


It will be noted that the number has almost doubled since 
the year 1916. Yet Canada and England both have uniform 
divorce laws, and in both the banns are published to a large 





* Mowrer, “Family Disorganization,” Page 33, Table 1. 
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extent. Therefore it is obvious that these methods cannot 
be considered more than superficial remedies. 


City Versus Rural Conditions 


There are also those who feel that it is the conditions of 
modern city life that are breaking down the family, and they 
point to the fact that the divorce rates are much higher in 
the city than in the country; e.g. in Cook County, Illinois, 
the divorce rate for 1887 was one divorce to 13 1-10 mar- 
riages and it was the same for the rest of the State, but by 
1924 the ratio for Cook County was 1 to 49-10, and for the 
rest of the State only 1 to 86-10. These figures, however, 
do not by any means indicate that the case is so much worse 
in the city than in the country, because the cities are largely 
recruited by people from the rural communities, and the 
people who are likely to be discontented with the more rigid 
moral standards of the country are the very ones that are 
most likely to go to the cities and recruit the ranks of those 
who are divorced there. 

Another condition frequently stressed as a primary cause 
of divorce by pulpit and press is apartment house life in our 
great cities. There are indeed many places where families 
are huddled into a space so congested that it seems wellnigh 
impossible to develop there the right sort of family life. 
There can be no doubt that it is desirable for a family to 
possess a home of its own. A real home means much more 
freedom for the right sort of family life, which involves the 
development of a sense of personal responsibility for the 
welfare of the community. It is well that children should 
have yards in which they can play. The “own your own 
home” movement is to be commended ; yet_the solution of 
the_problem_of divorce is not to. be found. in.owning-one’s 
own-home. In many continental countries of Europe apart- 
ment house life has long been a general practice. Chapter 
V in Mowrer’s book, entitled “The Ecology of Family Dis- 
organization” which has been pronounced the most striking 
contribution of his book, makes it clear that there is but little 
relation between apartment house life as such and the break- 
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up of the family. He has divided the whole city of Chicago 


_ into areas of five types: 


1. The non-family areas, which are populated chiefly by 
men in which there are many hotels that cater to transients. 
2. The areas of the emancipated family, which are filled 
with rooming houses, kitchenette apartments and residence 
hotels. The so-called emancipated family feels itself largely 


freed from the conventional standards which are so much 


disliked by certain feminists. There are no children, rela- 


tions with the neighbors are occasional, and the interests lie 


chiefly outside of the home. 


3. The paternal areas which are those of the proletariat 
and immigrant. Here the husband dominates the family 
life, the families are large, and the divorce rate is low. 

4. The equalitarian family areas which are those of the 
middle and professional classes. In these there are chil- 
dren, though the families tend to be small. 

5, The maternal areas are those of the commuter. Be- 
cause the father is so much away the family life and the 
neighborhood are dominated by the wife. The divorce rate 
in the maternal areas is relatively insignificant. 

The divorce rate also seems to be low in the equalitarian 
areas; but i¢ reaches its height in the sections where there is 
a rooming house and hotel population of the Bohemian type, 
and in the areas of the emancipated family of the kitchen- 
ette type. In short;-the-problem-is..not-so—much.one_of the 
conditions under _which-people-live as of the kind of people 
who_seek..these-conditions. 


Lack of Children 

Another cause of divorce commonly emphasized is the 
lack of children. One of Mowrer’s tables shows that of 
the cases which he investigated 2,265 families had children 
and 3,368 had none. Other statistics seem to tell the same 
story. General experience proves that children are often 
the tie that keeps a family together. It is a simple law of 
life that any vital object of interest outside of themselves 
tends to bind people together. For husband and wife there 
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can be no interest so compelling as that of their own chil- 
dren, and none which so tends to bring out their finer 
qualities. It is universally recognized that the reproduction 
of children is one of the objects of marriage and that 
their presence is essential to the normal home. However, 
figures are not conclusive. Among the poor, desertion is 
such a common cause of broken homes that it is frequently 
called the poor man’s divorce; and it is generally recognized 
by social workers that one of the main causes of desertion 
is the fact that there are too many children. In the cases 


of desertion investigated by Mowrer he found that while | 


there were 774 cases in which there were no children, there 
were 1,878 in which there were children. The wide spread’ 


interest in birth control and the discussions connected with 
it indicate that the_birth-of children is a frequent-cause-of 

i in.family.life. Moreover, we know 
of many people whose married life is successful and happy, 
although they have no children. 


Lack of Firm Stand by the Church 

Another reason given for the increasing divorce rate is 
the failure of the Christian Church, especially of the various 
Protestant Communions to take a firm stand in the matter 
of divorce and re-marriage. There are many who feel that 
all Churches should take the same uncompromising view in 


regard to divorce that is held by the Church of Rome; viz., | 
that marriage is indissoluble. They point to.Roman Catholic 


countries_in which the-rate~of divorceis-low;~-and..to..the | 


lack of divorce among the Roman Catholics.in.this-country. 
But_here-again_the evidence is not convincing. One of the 
subjects which requires careful study is the extent of extra- 
marital relations in Roman Catholic countries where the 
divorce rate is low; and in this country desertion is only 
too common among people who call themselves Roman 
Catholics. According to, Mowrer the figures for desertion 
are significant.* Of 833 cases during the first 15 years of 


* “Ramily Disorganization,” Table 31, Page 105. 
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married life 314 were classed as Roman Catholics, and 264 
as Protestants. An investigation made by the Friend of the 
Court at Pontiac Circuit Courtt in 1924 of 252 men and 
women, that is 126 families, shows that only 58 reported 
that they belonged to any church, and most of these stated 
that they were not regular attendants. In 1925 47% of the 
mothers stated that they were members of a Protestant 
Church, and 17% of the fathers were members of a Prot- 
estant Church, 16% of the mothers claimed the Catholic 
Church and 13% of the fathers. These figures show either 
that the Roman Catholic Church is not as effective as many 
believe, or else that the statistics are unreliable. Of the lat- 
ter fact there can be no doubt. A great majority of people 
indicate some Church connection, but a little investigation 
shows that it would be quite absurd to hold any Church re- 
sponsible for the moral character of these people. The fol- 
lowing case investigated by the Director of your Commission 
forcibly illustrates this point: 

Mrs. Thomson filed a bill for divorce about six years after 
her marriage. She stated in her bill that for the last two or 
three years her husband had contributed but $300.00 to her 
support, and said he choked her on Christmas Day, 1924. 
Thus she substantiated the charges of non-support and ex- 
treme cruelty, made in the bill of complaint. She was un- 
known to any agency. 

A call discovered the woman living with her father, who 
had separated from his wife two months before. The two 
rooms poorly furnished consisted of a living room and a 
small kitchen. 

Briefly, the history of the girl, who had eloped at the age 
of 21, was one of quarrels, separations and failure to make 
adjustments. When her father and mother were separated 
she was alternately boarded with paternal and maternal 
aunts and uncles. She was considered by them ‘ ‘sassy” be- 
cause she “stuck up for her father or mother.” At the age 
of eleven she was sent to the House of the Good Shepherd. 
This she considered a real home and does not know what 
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would have happened to her had she not found some place 
to call “home.” She remained there two years, her father 
paying the board. She was very proud of the fact that her 
_ family had furnished soldiers for the Civil, Spanish Ameri- 

can and World Wars. A young man, gassed in the war, be- 
came a hero to her, and though she had been engaged many 
times and always revolted at the idea of marriage, she mar- 
ried him. Her first child was premature. 

After marriage her husband was confined to a Sanatorium 
for Tuberculosis. He had been in turn, salesman, jeweler 
(the trade taught by the government for rehabilitation pur-» 
poses), and inspector of locks. He never kept his work any 
length of time, and was always in trouble with his employers. 
He wanted his wife to live with his parents in Ohio. She 
wanted a home, but her husband never provided one. She 
quarreled with her mother-in-law, and with her husband, 
when she found a ring belonging to a hospital nurse in his. 
pocket. She believes that her trouble comes from “too 
much mother-in-law.” 

Two years after marriage Mrs. Thomson became a con- 
vert to the Catholic faith thinking it “would make things 
right.” She had married a man who was baptized in the 
Catholic Church, but who knew nothing of the faith. He 
does not go to Church. The woman believes in the Virgin 
Mary. Before the second child was born she and her hus- 
band made a pilgrimage to the shrine of the Virgin Mary to 
pray for a perfect child. Her child was baptized in the 
Catholic Church. She herself does not accept all the tenets 
of the Catholic faith. 

Promiscuous sex relations, jealousy on the part of the 
wife, combined with an inability to make adjustments, were 
not the foundation for a successful marriage in this in- 
stance. 

No psychological examination has been attempted, the hus- 
band living outside of Detroit. 

This story makes clear how little dependence can be placed 
on ordinary religious statistics made of divorce. Nothing 
could be more unfair than to hold the Roman Catholic 
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Church responsible for the life of either Mrs. Thomson or 
her husband. Incidentally it should be added that this story 
reasonably shows how complex are the elements that enter 
into the divorce problem, and also how far that problem is 
one of personal character. 


Financial Tension 

Another cause commonly given for divorce is that of 
financial tension. It stands high on the list that appears in 
the court records. In the appendix to this report we give 
the results of a study* made by Mr. Charles L. Dibble, At- 
torney at Law, and a Delegate to this Convention from West- 
tern Michigan. As a Friend of the Court Mr. Dibble ob- 
tained and tabulated statistics covering about 300 cases of 
divorce in Kalamazoo County, Michigan. In a letter Mr. 
Dibble says: 


“From the statistics which I have tabulated and 
from my own talks with the parties, I have come to 
the conclusion that the economic factor is a very im- 
portant one, perhaps the most important. You will 
note the extreme rarity of divorce in cases arising 
among farmers. These people almost alone of our 
social groups are in the economic condition of seventy- 
five or a hundred years ago, namely, a condition in 
which the family is the economic unit and not the 
individual. You will also note that among city dwellers 
the vast proportion of divorces occur in the class of 
unskilled labor earning twenty to twenty-five dollars 
a week. In practically all instances in this class the 
wife, before her marriage, was employed at wages at 
least equal to those of her prospective husband. Upon 
marriage the family income was either cut in half or 
else they both continued to be employed outside the 
home, with the résult that children either did not come, 
or if they did, created a serious financial situation. 
The result in any case would be a serious curtailment 
of expenditure necessitating great self-denial; and from 
this friction was almost bound to develop.” 

“It follows that the divorce problem ought to be 
regarded as a problem in relation to this one class in 
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the community. As to the other classes, I do not think 
that divorce is much more prevalent today than it has 
been in the past. In this class, however, it has become 
almost so common as to be regarded as the usual 
method of terminating marriage. I have frequently 
talked with applicants for divorce who told me the ex- 
perience of this, that, and the other of their acquaint- 
ances, in a manner which indicated that practically all 
of their friends and acquaintances had been obliged to 
resort to this method of solving their domestic prob- 
lems.” 


In a postscript he adds: 


“T may say that nothing which I have discovered at 
least leads me to suggest a solution of the situation. 
In fact, I am frank to say that I cannot see any solution 
of the situation under our present economic con- 
ditions.” 

“T do-want.to..emphasize.the.proposition.that.there 
isno—-divorce._problem~—except..among..the..group. of | 
unskilled_or_poorly.-paidlaborers. Perhaps one might 
also add that there is a problem of a very different 
sort among the idle rich, But numerically the idle rich 
don’t count.” 


Mr. Dibble here voices a belief that is general. Now un- 
doubtedly financial problems are a common cause of tension 
in family life, and frequently result in divorces; but there 
is no reason to believe that they are a peculiar cause of di- 
vorce. The financial problem is a universal one, and is a 
source of difficulty to human beings in all relations of life. 

. There are relatively few people even in this rich and pros- 
perous country whose lives are not beset with financial 
problems. St. Paul pointed out long ago that the love of 
money is the root of all sorts of evil. This is true in every 
human relationship—in business, in society, between nations, 
and among friends and relatives as well as between those 
eu are married. There_is_no-reason..to..expect.that..mar- 

e will prove an escape. e from.financiaL.difficulties.... More- 
over_it is is obvious. ‘that-divorce.is-in-no-sense-confined to the 
rich..-In a questionnaire sent to the various clergymen of 
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this country who have had experience in all kinds of 
Churches and Communions* one of the questions asked 
was: 
“Do you think divorce is more frequent among the 
well-to-do or among industrial workers?” 

The replies were to the effect that divorce was more 
frequent among the well-to-do. This statement is largely an 
opinion, but it is an opinion based on experience. Many 
clergy who have ministered among the poorest industrial 
workers have been impressed with the entire absence of 
divorce among their people. 
Sex Tension 

Among the most common grounds given for divorce, be- 
sides finances, are desertion, cruelty, drunkenness and adult- 
ery. In many cases these are undoubtedly real causes which 
demand careful study, but a slight consideration of the facts 
makes it clear that these and other grounds which are recog- 
nized by law are not the real grounds, but frequently the 
grounds on which a legal divorce can be obtained. Wester- 
mark quotes Wilcox as maintaining that stringent divorce 
laws do not seem to lessen the divorce rates. Until within 
the last two years. New York State granted divorces only 
on the one ground of adultery. Yet in proportion to her 
population she had more divorces than New Jersey where 
adultery and desertion were legal grounds; and she had al- 
most as many as the State of Pennsylvania which granted 
divorces for adultery, desertion, cruelty and imprisonment. 
Norway, with a liberal divorce law, has fewer divorces than 
several other European countries.¢ Westermark thinks that 
Wilcox has rather under-estimated the value of legislation 
and points out the great decrease of divorce in Japan since 
the adoption of the new civil code which makes divorce much 
more difficult. However, it is clear that there is a marked 
tendency for persons asking for divorce to make their pleas 
conform to the legal requirements. It has already been 
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pointed out that adultery and infidelity are far more com- 
mon causes of divorce than the court records show. More- 
over, there are many_students. who. feel that.there is but.one 
primary_basic_cause_of_divorce,.and_that_is.sexualincom- 
patibility. Miss Mary Edna McChristie, who is connected 
with the Hamilton County Court in Cincinnati, writes as 
follows: 


“The showing of a necessarily superficial survey of 
600 cases in which I have talked privately with as many 
divorce plaintiffs, was astonishing. In these 600 cases 
of alleged gross neglect or cruelty, 580, or 97%, con- 
fided stories which indicated sex antagonism or sex | 
maladjustment—a startling deduction and an eloquent 
cry for sane, wholesome sex education before mar- 
riage. 

Yet this sort of statement needs careful consideration be- 
cause itis a fair question whether.sex antagonism and malad- 
justment are not largely based on underlying emotional and 
character.maladjustment. This is well illustrated in a case 
study given by Mowrer.t Mr. L., a man of ordinary abil- 
ity and mentality married Mrs. L. who is an unusually 
gentle, sweet and cultured woman, much his superior. They 
began their married life by taking up a homestead claim 
in the West where they lived for several years, and where 
she at least found great satisfaction in the beauty of the 
open range country. Mr. L. became impatient with the 
life and wanted to go to town where he became a photo- 
grapher. He was unsuccessful and became exceedingly un- 
happy. He made almost no friends. His wife on the other 
hand made many friends and took up Church work, but her 
husband resented both her Church work and her friends. 
The whole situation seemed to intensify the sexual desires 
of her husband toward whom she developed a sexual antag- 
onism. Mowrer indicates that the change from country to 
city made manifest the moral and spiritual inferiority of 
the man to his wife. This led to loss of respect and brought 
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about a tension in life ideals. This led to cultural tension. 
It all was complicated by an economic tension with further 
loss of respect. Then came religious tension, and finally 
sex tension. 

However, when all deductions are made the statement is 
based on an experience that cannot be gainsaid. Undoubt- 
edly sex maladjustment is one of the basic causes of marital 
unhappiness and divorce, and no one of experience would 
deny the fact that sex problems are the cause of a tremen- 
dous amount of human misery. The figures that were pre- 
,sented to us during the war showing the high rate of ven- 
-ereal disease in the regular army, and the even higher rate 
‘among men of the draft who came from the various homes 
‘of the land; the frightful ravages of venereal disease among 
women; the tremendous extent of prostitution in all ages 
and among all nations; make clear that we are dealing with 
‘a problem as radical and as universal as human life itself. 
A large proportion of the problems that come to clergymen 
and to psychiatrists have a sexual basis. In a recent clergy 
conference those present were each asked to state the two 
most serious problems that had been presented to them in 
their ministery. Over 50% involved problems of sex—and 
when we deal with sex we deal with one of the fundamental 
instincts of life. And because the sexual desires represent 
an instinct there is a wide spread philosophy of life today 
which indicates that these instincts may be freely gratified. 
Emotional Life Fundamental 

Yet basic as the sex instinct is, there is something which 
seems..more..basic still, and that.is the.emotional life of man. 
A distinguished psychiatrist recently remarked that there 
are many people who felt that the instincts would take care 
of themselves, but that this idea was utterly fallacious. He 
then pointed out that the trouble in life is not with the 
instincts but with the emotions, which dominate the sexual 
life and all life. Only on this basis can_we explain the sad 
prevalence of sexual perversions and abnormalities which 
seem.so strange and so debased that a normal individual-can- 
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not-comprehend-their_existence. In these cases the difficulty 
is not with the instinct, but with an emotional perversion of 
it. Obviously a large proportion of the misery and sorrow 
of life comes through the emotional warping and degrada- 
tion of the sex instinct, but on the other hand it is generally 
recognized that a large proportion of the finest achievements 
of the human race have resulted from the refinement and 
sublimation of the sex instinct. Mistaken ideas and ideals 
of life and especially of the sexual life which have been re- 
ceived from parents and the associations of early childhood 
produce emotional results that it seems almost impossible 
to outgrow. False modesty on the part of parents and 
teachers and a morbid curiosity on the part of children pro- 
duce repressions which often find outlets in unhappy ways. 
So we find ourselves in a field that involves ideals, likes and 
dislikes, loves and hatreds, hopes and fears and all those 
moral and intellectual attitudes toward life that make up 
what we call human personality. 


Divorce Primarily a Character Problem 

This brings us face to-face-with-the-fact-that-what-is-basic 
in_the problem _of.divorce,.as.inevery..other_problem of hu- 
man_relationships, is the thing that.we call character. The 
word character implies certain standards of right and wrong, 
and the ability on the part of the individual to act in accord- 
ance with those standards. Much has been said about finan- 
cial tension, but in most cases the problem is doubtless not 
so much one of finances as of ability to face the ordinary 
conditions of life, nearly all of which involve the expendi- 
ture of money. Drunkenness, cruelty and_sex immorality / 
are problems of character, Many marriages are unhappy..for 
the_reason.that husbands and wives in their relations with | 
one another frequently do not obey the laws that_are basic © 
in_every_formal human _relationship..._In.many.homes.there | 
is a freedom~of~speech,..a.spirit..of. criticism.and..a..failure | 
to observe the amenities.oflife-that-are -recognized.as,.essen- | 
tial in any ordinary-friendship;and.surely..one.can.not-hope. 
for a happy married life on.terms.that-are-lower-than.those 
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\\of friendship. Wilfulness, the insistence on one’s own way, 
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‘the failure to show due consideration for the wishes and 
“preferences of each other-are-constant.causes..of_unhappi- 
ness. One must always have profound respect for the in- 
dividuality of another_person-even-whenthat—individuality 
happens to belong to one’s husband-or wife. Moreover, 
every wise human relationship involves the spirit of co-op- 
eration, which in turn requires sacrifice and self-denial. 

, Character may be briefly defined-as-the_ ability of the in- 
‘dividual to adapt himself.to the-various conditions and crises 
of life as they arise. Clearly it is impossible in any educa- 


“tion to anticipate the various problems which arise in his 


life, but the right sort of training should give him the rea- 
sonable ability to face them squarely. This is peculiarly the 
case in marriage. Its experiences cannot be anticipated, but 
if men and women have character they will have the power 
to adjust themselves to one another even under most trying 
circumstances. 


Importance of Early Training 
Training in character, however, must begin at an exceed- 
ingly early age. All psychologists are stressing the funda- 
mental importance of the first five years, with particular 
emphasis on the very earliest years of life.* Professor Mc- 
Dougall, formerly Professor at Harvard, and now Profes- 
sor of Psychology at Duke University, in his recent book 
“Character and Conduct of Life”} goes so far as to declare 
that while the infant is still in the cradle the foundations of 
his character are being laid, and a multitude of influences 
are at work. He particularly emphasizes the influence upon 
the child through nursing at the mother’s breast, saying: 
“The nursing of the infant by the mother lays the 
foundation of the child’s later love for her and brings 
into activity, by sympathetic induction, the infant's 
capacity for tenderness, prepares it for all later de- 
velopments of character in which the tender impulse 
plays a central role, all sentiments of love, pity and 





* “Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child,” Chapters I-III. 
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reverence, all gentleness and considerateness, all good 
manners and good morals” * * * “I suggest that a 
whole nation brought up on the bottle would show a 
coarsening of manners, a coldness and hardness in all 
relations, a lack of the refining influence of tender feel- 
ing, the successful cult of which has been a chief service 
of Christianity to the world.” 

This may seem rather strong language, but the point of 
view is corroborated by Dr. Abraham Myerson, one of the 
leading Neurologists of Boston* who says: 

“Social life starts when the child associates the 
mother with the milk, with desire and the satisfaction. 
In the relationship established between mother and 
baby is the first great social contact; love, friendship, 
discipline, teaching and belief have their origin when, at 
the mother’s breast, the child separates its mother 
from the rest of the things of the world.” 


Good Advice to Adults Usually Futile 

As_the years go by it becomes increasingly difficult.to 
modify.the~character~-that.has..been formed in early life. 
While-it-is_not_impossible _ to change it, the difficulties often 
seem_insurmeuntable. This is what makes so many. of the 
plans for producing happy homes seem positively ridiculous 
to those who have any real knowledge of human nature. 
To expect that a little homily or good advice will make im-\ 
pure _men_and women faithful _in the marital_relationship, \ 
slovenly women into good housekeepers, a wilful man into 
| considerate f husband, _or.the lazy..and..the. shiftless into. hard 
working frugal_people,--and—quarrelsome..men_and_women 
into~affectionate husbands and wives, is as reasonable as it, 
was for the ancient king to expect that the tides of the ocea 
would-retire at-his command. When the ideals, emotions and 
habits are once fixed the effort to change them involves a 
desperate struggle. That Jesus fully realized this is evident 
from various utterances such as his reply to his disciples 
when asked why they could not cast out unclean spirits: 





“This kind cometh forth only by prayer and fasting.” 
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The Influence of Ideals 

It is impossible to over-emphasize the fact that ideals are 
absolutely basic in the emotional life and in character. For 
this reason careful thinkers look for the causes of family 
disintegration and divorce in changes in the ideals of life 
which have taken place in the last few centuries. First there 
was the economic revolution which displaced the family as 
an economic unit. It is only within a comparatively short 
period that there has been the great development of city life 
as compared with rural life. In rural life the family was the 
producing unit and every member of the family was de- 
pendent on every other member. Wherever this condition 
has prevailed the rate of divorce seems to have been com- 
paratively low. But the modern industrial development has 
brought people by the thousands from the country to the 
city. Not only men, but women have become economically 
independent of their families, and no longer look to them 
for support. As a consequence the whole ideal of the family 
has changed. Moreover, since the Protestant Revolution, 
there has been an increasing emphasis on the importance of 
the individual, which was bound in time to place women on 
an equality with men, politically, socially and morally. Along 
with the development of. individualism has also come the 
general. growth of the romantic view.of life, which is-char- 
acteristic..of.modern-civilization and. especiallyofAmerica. 
This~pictures.the ideal life as a paradise in which everyone 
has a God-given right to be happy. Its attitude toward mar- 
riage is well eee in the familiar ending of the stories 
of childhood, “and they lived happily ever after.” From 
the standpoint of marriage romanticism implies not baly 
freedom of choice in marriage, but also freedom to live one’s 
married life according to one’s own wishes. The_romantic 
\ attitude is characterized by the conviction, especially among 
women, that marriage.should_be an_eternal honeymoon, with 
_ constant demonstrations of affection. Where these are lack- 
ing married life is considered a failure. The development 
of individualism, or the right of every human being to live 
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his own life and to attain the greatest self-expression, coupled 
with the romantic view of marriage, largely explains the 
striking tendency in modern life to look on happiness and 
pleasure as the obvious goals of life. Indeed Professor 
Ernest..Groves-in-a—recent-article+.says.that-the-desire for 
pleasure is the challenge to marriage in modern life. There- 
fore when any act or relationship ceases to provide pleasure 
its value is immediately questioned. This ideal of marriage 
is quite different from that set forth by Count Keyserling 
in his “Book of Marriage” t where he says that: 


“The essential difficulties of life do not end but 
rather begin with marriage. The conscious acceptance 
of responsibility in life means ipso facto the acceptance 
of suffering. The fulfillment of marriage and its hap- 
piness entail the acceptance of the suffering pertaining 
to life. It gives the latter a new and deeper meaning.”’ 

It is clear_therefore-that-the-solution_of_ the.problem of 
diyorce requires a knowledge of _intimate.sex relations, of 
the emotional life, of character,.and-of-life’s-ideals.... These 
in turn involve early home training and.its.ideals,.later,.re- 
ligious training and: religious associations, and such.subjects 
... [tis easy, therefore, to appreciate the 

difficulties. that_it inhere_ in any_real.study of the..divorce 
problem. 
What Constitutes a Successful Marriage 

Another difficulty—is.found.inthelack.of.definite stand- 
ards..in—regard to normal marriage. What are the condi- 
tions, qualities, habits and ideals that make for a successful 
married life? Who.is_to tell what the normal ideal of mar- 
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 tledlife.is? What may be considered normal sex “rela- 
tions?__What should be _the_attitude of. husband_and-wife 
toward.child-bearing?—-What~should=be-the.attitude on birth 
control?_What~are~the~habits~of--life,..the pleasures, the 
duties, and_what.is.the.philosophy.of life of those who have 
been. successful i in their.married-life? One of the problems 
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which immediately confronted your Commission was that 
of securing what is termed a control group, that is to say the 
histories of a considerable number of people who believe 
that their marriage has been successful. 


The Work Done by the Commission 

Your Commission found itself facing a task bristling with 
difficulties that seemed almost insurmountable, because rela- 
tively little has been done in these fields. A most thorough 
research was needed, but so great was the task that we could 
not hope to accomplish much. In fact there were those on 
the Commission who felt that the task was so great that 
they could hope to accomplish little. However, it did seem 
possible to make a start in the hope of at least doing some- 
thing toward a clearer statement of the problems involved, 
and of stimulating interest in a thorough study and re- 
search in connection with the whole subject. In order to 
achieve any significant results it was obviously necessary to 
secure someone whose whole time could be given to the 
work; and the Commission secured Miss Dorothy W. 
Hughitt, former Director of the Department of Social Serv- 
ice in the Diocese of Michigan. This involved a considerable 
cutlay of money which was found largely through the efforts 
of Mr. George A. Wickersham and various members of the 
Commission. The expenses of the Commission have not 
been far from $5,000. One of the first steps taken was to 
secure information in regard to the divorce situation in for- 
eign countries. Miss Hughitt received direct statements 
from many of our Representatives abroad. Perhaps the 
most notable was from the American Consul in Finland.* 
Next your Commission considered plans for securing needed 
information in this country in regard to marriage. It also 
gave much time to formulating a “Request for Informa- 
tion.” Advice and information was sought and received 
from many men and women who were highly competent— 
Judges, social workers, educators, lawyers, psychiatrists and 
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others. This “Request for Information” has received much 
favorable commendation.} 


e] 
Difficulty of Obtaining Information 


We then faced the problem of securing the desired in- 
formation. By June 13, 1928, 73 histories and schedules 
had been received from social agencies in various sections 
of the country representing 20 States; 2 from mental clinics, 
7 from Probation Departments; and about a dozen sched- 
ules and histories had been received from various Social 
Service Commissions in the Church, representing 7 Dio- 
ceses. As a subsidiary undertaking 100 lists of 17 ques- 
tions were distributed among the students of one of the col- 
leges of Michigan to ascertain what these students expected 
of marriage. Seventy-five questionnaires have been re- 
turned complete. 

In the main the response was slow, which was to be ex- 
pected. Many of the most important questions were of an ex- 
ceedingly personal nature, and it was difficult to get the de- 
sired answers. The Head of the Social Service Commission of 
one of our largest Dioceses said that his Commission felt 
it was entirely too. elaborate; but obviously unless it were 
elaborate it could not have much value. One clergyman 
wrote as follows: 

“The Rev. ————————————_ has turned over to 
me as his stccessor in the office of Vice-Chairman of 
the Diocesan Department of Social Service the ques- 
tionnaire and instruction sheet of your Commission. 
Inasmuch as he had been in the Diocese longer than 
I and knew the clergy better I asked him to pick 3 
other men beside myself, he being one, to get this 
information. Since doing this I have seen and read 
the questionnaire, and find many of the questions of 
such a personal nature that I believe it would be very 
difficult to obtain the information. 

“One of these three men asked to do this work 
refused to ask these questions, saying that a clergyman 
should not be expected to ask them, and should he do 
so the parties asked would be justified in taking offense. 
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I myself feel the same way about it. A few days ago 
I met with the head of the Social Service Department 
in another Diocese, who said that he put the question- 
naire in the waste basket, inasmuch as he did not intend 
to ask those questions and would not request others to 
do what he refused to do himself. His comment was 
that any persons who should consent to answer these 
questions would probably not give truthful answers, 
and those whose honesty could be depended on would 
refuse to answer.” 


This statement shows how hard it was to secure the ade- 
quate use of the questionnaire. We also hoped to secure 
a fairly large control group of those happily married, but 
success in this line has not yet been appreciable. It soon 
became apparent that if the desired information were to be 
obtained it would have to be secured by trained workers. 
Worthwhile results can be obtained only in this way. If 
Requests for Information are filled out under the direction 
of all sorts of people it is obvious that the results will be 
inadequate. It became clear that the only way to secure the 
best results was to have the same procedure followed in 
different communities and under central direction, using a 
limited number of expert workers, who would work along 
definite and similar lines. It was thought that we might 
inaugurate this work by making studies through different 
courts in the country, beginning the work in Detroit under 
the direction of Miss Hughitt, and extending it to different 
cities where there are courts of Domestic Relations. We 
received offers of hearty co-operation in Chicago; but the 
task required more time and oversight than anyone on your 
Commission could give; nor could it be accomplished with- 
out far larger funds than were in the hands of your Com- 
mission. 


Investigation by the Director 

Miss Hughitt, however, did undertake this work in De- 
troit. She first tabulated 1,000 cases, checked through the 
Detroit Registration Bureau. Of these she analyzed 100. 
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Five hundred records taken from the files of the Friend 
of the Court (an official appointed to investigate and make 
recommendations to the court in cases involving children, 
and alimony), and 500 bills of complaint, including other 
papers filed in the suit, were read, compared with the rec- 
ords of the Registration Bureau, and tabulated. 100 of 
these cases were classified as to the number known to agen- 
cies, the types of agencies represented, and the number of 
agencies interested; the number of families investigated 
by the Friend of the Court; with children; without children ; 
the kind of service on the defendant; the kind of decree 
rendered ; the person by whom marriage ceremony was per- 
formed, and the legal cause as stated in the Bill of Com- 
plaint. Three students, a volunteer, and a paid secretary as- 
sisted with this work. 

As an unofficial investigator for the Friend of the Court, 
calls were made upon the plaintiff and defendant in a di- 
vorce suit, and a history following the information requested 
on the questionnaire, obtained. The record was read, the 
names checked with the Registration Bureau, and social 
agencies, if any, interviewed, before the call was made 
upon either party to the suit. School and health records 
were obtained when children were involved. Physical ex- 
aminations were arranged for children and parents, when 
necessary; and an attempt made to obtain a personality 
study in a mental clinic. The following is a conservative 
estimate of the time used in three cases where personality 
studies were made of each individual: 


24 hours in travel and 86% hours in 


{ Interviews and 


Calls ' Examinations records read 
House .... 16 Mental ... 6 Social agencies .. 10 
Hospital’... 6° Physical. 2.3 Probate court .... 1 

Bawyets: occ nas 4 
Physicians ...... 1 
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Questionnaire to the Clergy 

It was also decided that light on the whole subject of 
divorce might be obtained by sending out a questionnaire* 
to the clergy of our own Church, and also to the ministers 
of the Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist and Congregational 
Churches. These questionnaires were sent to about 800 
clergymen or ministers in each Communion who were in 
charge of the larger parishes and who represent a cross 
section of the country. They have had wide experience in 
city Churches, in large towns and in rural communities. 
They have also ministered to congregations composed largely 
of rich people, to those composed of well-to-do people, to 
those of an industrial character, and to those in which the 
people were poor. Many congregations were made up of 
all these classes of people. The questions which were asked 
were as follows: 


1, Please state the number of parishes of which you have 
had charge, the general nature of each, and the approximate 
number of communicants in each. 

2. Give the number of cases of divorce you can recall 
in each parish in which both man and wife were regular 
Church attendants. 

3. Give the number of cases of divorce where only one 
party attended Church. State also whether it was the man 
who attended Church or the woman. 

4. Have you had many industrial workers in any of your 
parishes? If so, was divorce more frequent among them 
than among the well-to-do or the rich? If possible give 
comparative figures. 

5. Have many of your parishioners consulted you about 
their matrimonial problems? 

6. Do you require medical certificates from those whom 
you marry? 


7. Do you make special provision for training young 
people for married life? 





* Appendix C. 
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8. Can you give us any other information which you think 
might be useful to the Commission? 


Answers From Our Own Clergy 


Of the 800 requests sent to clergy of our own Church 
about 270 replied. In their ministry they have had charge 
of 287 parishes and missions in 135 cities and in 35 States, 
besides the District of Columbia. In their present parishes 
alone they minister to about 193,000 communicants. Many 
of them have had long pastorates. It is therefore reason- 
able to believe that they are familiar with the life and con- 
ditions of this Church. They have had experience in 52 
rural parishes, 102 town churches, and 130 urban parishes. 
It should be especially noted that 150 described their par- 
ishes as industrial and only 55 as mercantile. 


Divorce Among Church-Going People 

Some of our previous statements have indicated that Bap- 
tism in childhood or even a church preference may classify 
a man as a member of a Church, although he may have 
never attended for years. The first thing one would like 
to know is the influence of religion and the Church upon his 
early life. This question, however, could not be easily 
answered. The next is whether one reasonably can say that 
at the time they were considering divorce, the Church and 
religion were dominant factors in the lives of both parties. 
While many clergymen have divorced people in their par- 
ishes with whose history they are not familiar and marry 
those of whose later history they are ignorant, neverthe- 
less most of them have a reasonably accurate knowledge as 
to the number of divorces among their regular Church-goers. 
There are few clergymen who have been in an ordinary 
parish as long as 2 years who can not recall any cases of 
divorce among their regular Church-goers, unless they have 
happened to be in one of the few parishes of unusual size. 
Therefore, the picture given in the replies as to divorce 
among Church-going people is probably about as correct as 
one could hope to.obtain. The following table is significant : 
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Divorces—where both parties attended Church 


Parish (total 787) | Divorces in Total No. 
each parish of divorces 
612 0 
78 1 78 
29 2 58 
11 3 33 
11 4 a4 
5 5 25 
1 6 6 
4 y 28 
2 10 20 
1 13 13 
1 19 19 
1 22 22 
oH! Not known 
787 346 
The outstanding fact is that in 612 parishes, or about 77% 


ofthe whole, the clergy do not recall a single divorce, and 


\\ in.Z8 more only 1 each. In other words in 690 or 87% 


ofthe total there was but one divorce or less "where both 
parties-regularly-attendedChurch. It should be noted also 
how much the rate is raised by 5 parishes which report a 
total of 74 divorces,—a significant proportion of the whole. 
One would like to know just what the conditions were in 
these 5 parishes. 

As has already been said the parishes in which the 270 
clergymen are at present in charge aggregate about 193,000 
communicants. Of these 181 report no divorces whatever, 
78, with 58,248 communicants, report a total of 211 divorces. 
11 gave no definite answer. Here again one is impressed 
with the number of parishes in which there were no divorces 
at all. Therefore, making every allowance for inaccuracies 
it would appear that the problem of divorce is not especially 
serious in those cases where both husband and wife are reg- 
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ular attendants of our Church, but that it is confined to 
relatively few of them. To state it differently, the great 
amount of divorce attracting attention in the United States 
today would not appear to be especially serious so far as 
Church-going people are concerned, but rather a problem 
among those who are in no sense vitally connected with our 
Churches. 

It seems hard to escape the conclusion that there is some 
marked connection between the church-going habit and a 
successful married life, but those who are skilled in such 
matters would promptly say that these statistics do not 
necessarily indicate that religion and church-going are the 
dominant factors in the lives of our people, but rather that 
the people to whom religion and church-going appeal are the 
kind who do not get divorces. For instance, a graduate of — 
cne of our leading colleges whose memory goes back over 
nearly 40 years, says that he does not recall a single case 
of divorce among the members of his college fraternity. 
However, the fact that there is so little divorce among our 
church-going people is one that cannot be lightly dismissed. 
Divorce and Financial Conditions 

In order to get the results of their experience the ques- 
tion was also asked as to the relation of divorce to financial 
circumstances. The reports of the 111 who replied were 
as follows: 


Divorce more frequent among the well-to-do........ 61 

Divorce more frequent among industrial workers.... 23 

Divorce equally divided between the two groups.... 27 
Consultations 


They were also asked how many came to them with their 
matrimonial problems. 132 replied “not many”, 13 replied 
“none”, 107 replied “many”, and 18 replied “some.” The 
significant and disturbing fact is that in the case of 145 
clergymen their parishioners did not care to consult them 
much in regard to matrimonial problems. This indicates 
the lack of a right sort of relation between the priest and 
people. Every clergyman feels that he stands in the posi- 
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tion of a moral advisor. He does not hesitate to give moral 
advice, especially from the pulpit, butit.is.universally recog- 
nized that the most.effective advice given by physicians, law- 
yers_and_all.who-deal-with-personal. problems is that which 


_ is.given_personally ; and when it.comes.to.the education of 


character, training must_be.personal.if_it.is to be effective. 


Medical Certificates 

The question concerning medical certificates was asked 
because it is generally recognized that large numbers of mar- 
riages are contracted between those who are physically and 
mentally unfit. A few years ago there was a strong move- 
ment toward requiring medical certificates before marriage. 
A recent study* made by Miss Helen Flinn and the late 
Dr. Arnold Jacoby of the Recorders Court in Detroit, of 
100 cases brought into that Court, showed that in every case 
either the husband or the wife was mentally defective in 
some respect, and there were few cases in which both were 
not defective. Many af them were physically inferior. 
Clearly no information is more essential in gaining a right 
understanding of the divorce problem than to secure some 
definite idea as to how many unhappy homes and divorces 
are the direct result of physical and mental defects. Here 
is a tremendous field for careful investigation. It would 
be invaluable to know how far physical and mental defects 
are a cause of divorce. 


Education for Marriage 


The importance of the question in regard to training for 
marriage is obvious. The replies are exceedingly sugges- 
tive. Only 39 said they gave any training for marriage. 
139 said that they gave no training, and 92 said they gave 
very little. Most of the clergymen therefore admit that they 
are giving little or no training for marriage; and it is doubt- 
less true of the 39 who say “yes” that the training given is 
inadequate. It should be emphasized, that a few talks to 





* Society of Mental Hygiene Pamphlet. 
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a confirmation class or personal conversations now and then 
can hardly be classed as adequate training. If such educa- 
tion is to be given aright it requires a religious and moral 
training that begins with the cradle and is carried on through 
life, and it demands a close and wise pastoral relationship. 


REPORTS FROM OTHER DENOMINATIONS 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Divorces in which both husband and wife were regular 
church attendants: 


Total No. of 
Parishes (total 694) No. of Divorces Divorces 
578 0 0 
67 1 67 
24 2 48 
8 3 24 
2 4 8 
1 5 5 
a 6 18 
1 8 8 
10 “Few” 
694 178 
10 “Few” 


In 83% of parishes, clergymen reeall no divorces. 

In 9% of parishes, clergymen recall 1 divorce. 

In 645, or 92% of parishes, there occurred but one di- 
vorce or less where both husband and wife attended Church 
regularly. 

Of the parishes at present in charge of the 220 clergy- 
men who replied, 188 had an aggregate membership of 
173,359 (32 did not report any members). Of the entire 
220, 142 reported no divorces whatever, while 46 of the re- 
maining 78 clergymen, aggregating 56,947 members, re- 
ported 117 divorces. The 32 clergymen giving no number 
of members reported 29 divorces, making a total of 146 
divorces. 
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On the other hand 300 women and 79 men were reported 
as regular Church attendants in cases of divorce where only 
1 party attended Church. Not included in this number were 
32 cases in which sex of attendant was unstated. 

In 38 instances the Church felt some obligation toward 
divorcees who were irregular in attendance. 


Economic Status and Divorce 
Divorce more frequent among well-to-do........... 31 
Divorce more frequent among industrial workers.... 15 
Divorce not more frequent among industrial workers 27 


INOwditrerence? 111 -£wO<STOUPS. c.-caler aa eee ee 14 
Consultations 

Sa ES eA tees Partsertere. Siro ei Vag MR Eh a 41 
SE OLIC. ade eee eo ees Sues ee a eae oe 24 
SS INGENNIA NV ino, 5 tee ee eet eae 126 
SONIGENG we Seah cick ech an renee sees 15 
BNO TEDIV 8 dob ceenedty Geueee dene ee 14 
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Medical Certificate 

203 required no certificate. Twelve ministers made a 
health requirement a prerequisite to the marriage ceremony. 
(Some clergymen felt the State requirement in regard to 
health to be sufficient). Others residing in States demand- 
ing no health certificate expressed a need for such a re- 
quirement. 


Training for Marriage 


spo peCial ltr aiiino sowed) humo, cam coe ee ent 29 
“Very little” or “Some” training given.......... 28 
Pp NORUTAIRINE. Sven... au vo ¥en bets meee ea 157 
INO rreO Dy rete nasal owinns cotaeis eee ee 6 

220 
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THE BAPTIST CHURCH 


Divorces in which both husband and wife were regular 
church attendants: 


Total No. of 
Parishes (total 682) No. of Divorces Divorces 
575 0 0 
52 1 32 
18 = 36 
7 3 21 
3 4 12 
1 5 > 
1 6 6 
1 9 9 
4 “Few” 
20 Not known 
682 141 
4 “Few” 


20 Not known 


In 84.3% of parishes clergymen recall no divorces. 

In 7.6% of parishes clergymen recall 1 divorce. 

In 627, or 91.9% of the parishes, there occurred but one 
divorce or less, where both husband and wife attended 
church regularly. 

Of the parishes at present in charge’ of the 176 ministers 
who replied, 151 had an aggregate membership of 96,796 
(25 did not report any members). Of the entire 176, 101 
reported no divorces whatever, while 50 of the remaining 75 
ministers, aggregating 35,275 members, reported 85 divorces. 
The 25 clergymen giving no members reported 6 divorces, 
making a total of 91 divorces, besides 1 who keparad a 
“few” divorces. 

On the other hand 242 women and 54 men were reported 
as regular Church attendants in cases of divorce where only 
1 party attended Church. Not included in this number 
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were 7 clergymen who said “few” or “several” women at- 


tended, one who reported a “few” men, and 50 cases in 
which the sex of attendant was unstated. 


Economis Status and Divorce 
Divorce more frequent among well-to-do.......... 24 
Divorce more frequent among industrial workers.. 15 
Divorce not more frequent among industrial workers 16 





Noedifierence in two-gtoupe:.2 on. ae. eee 16 
Consultations 

CINLGHY eo vino ee eee 46 
OOIME, onc ten A cea ee ee ee 31 
Oba. |. 44 «Shee cd ee eee ee 76 
SUNGHE” - cytherea eee eee es 
INOSTOD IY tex Oe et ee ear 11 
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Medical Certificate 


160 required no certificate. 11 made a health require- 
ment a prerequisite to marriage ceremony. 


Training for Marriage 


Popecal stralding: piven iin: ace eee alee 13 
“Very little” or “Some” training given.......... 84 
=o?) tiainine igiven Ueseighe 8 eee a ee 69 
mig LEP tks ss ache | ee eee 10 

176 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Divorces in which both husband and wife were regular 
Church attendants : 


Total No. of 


Parishes (total520) No. of Divorces Divorces 
431 0 0 
58 1 58 
9 2 18 
8 3 24 
2 4 8 
5 = 25 
2 6 12 
1 8 8 
1 10 bape: (0 
1 “Infrequent” 
1 “Many” 
1 “Several” 
520 163 
1 “Infrequent” 
1 “Many” 


1 “Several” 


In 82.8% of parishes, clergymen recall no divorces. 

In 11.1% of parishes, clergymen recall 1 divorce. 

In 489, or 93.9%, of parishes there occurred but 1 divorce 
or less when husband and wife both attended Church regu- 
larly. 

Of the parishes at present in charge of the 158 ministers 
who replied, 128 had an aggregate membership of 99,054 
(30 did not report any members). Out of the entire 158, 
101 reported no divorces whatever, while 46, aggregating 
39,585 members, reported 92 divorces. Seven of the 30 min- 
isters giving no number of members, reported 19 divorces, 
making a total of 111 divorces, besides 4 who had “many”, 
“several”, “few”, and an unknown number of divorces, re- 
spectively. 
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On the other hand 266 women and 58 men were re- 
ported as regular Church attendants in cases of divorce 
where only 1 party attended Church. Not included in 
this number were 38 cases in which the persons were 
irregular in Church attendance, and 66 regular attendants 
the sex of whom was unstated. 


Economic Status and Divorce 
Divorces more frequent among the well-to-do... 20 
Divorce more frequent among industrial work- 


CPS ae yenonn leva user tc aya pee ene ee tee 7 

Divorce not more frequent among industrial 
MOL KCES psc Nola, osols aind opie Bm A cle be een 22 
INo-dillérence’ in two 2TOUpSst.<.¢ .e.,--.8 2045 10 

Consultations* 

Be EAI g ote nea Oe 2 a iarcunats aeae hammer ie chee eee 34 
BOO UUC at Sass ss UN wis cle age amanes eee ee 29 
Pe NOtMany Wels anne ease ne Seen = oe 79 
aa OTe aur Bs SRG 2 hake cos Side aid eae eee eee 12 
IN GV COTS ys ake ao BA iaaen ideas wis iting oc ee + 
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Medical Certificates 
154 required no certificate. 3 gave'advice in regard to 
health, at time of marriage. 


Training for Marriage 


sopecial” training Piven. .), deacon Seas Seen 20 
“Very little’ or “some” training given........ 2 
NOPLTAtMNO Gd oni Sachin. ve. ohamee Boke a eee 128 
ING SEED Vis 6 on tee otis 3 A Gare ae 8 
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* Not many—under 10. 
Some—11 to 50. 
Many—51 or more. 


METHODIST CHURCH 


Divorces in which both husband and wife were regular 
Church attendants: 


Parishes No. of Total No. of 
~ (Total 1062) Divorces Divorces 
937 0 0 
61 1 61 
21 2 42 
6 3 18 
2 4 8 
1 5 5 
a 6 18 
1 9 9 
1 12 12 
1 Ly, 17 
12 “Few” 
5 “Very Few” 
11 “Increasing” 
1062 190 
12 “Few” 
5 “Very Few” 


11 “Increasing” 


In 88.2% of parishes, ministers recall no divorces 
among regular Church attendants. 

In 5.7% of parishes there occurred but 1 divorce among 
regular Church attendants. 

In 998, or 93.9% of parishes, there occurred but one 
divorce or less where both husband and wife at- 
tended Church regularly. 

Of the parishes at present in charge of the 192 min- 
isters who replied, 168 had an aggregate membership of 
145,057 members (24 did not report any members). Of 
the entire 192, 117 said they had no cases of divorce, while 
51 of the remaining 75 ministers, aggregating 50,112 
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members, reported 113 divorces. 13 of the ministers, 
giving no members, reported 17 divorces, making a total 
of 130 divorces. 

On the other hand, 374 women and 66 men were reported 
as regular Church attendants in cases of divorce where 
only one party attended Church. Not included in this num- 
ber were 27 cases in which the sex of Church attendant was 
unstated. In 23 instances the Church felt some obligation 
toward divorcees who were irregular in attendance. 


Economic Status and Divorce 
Divorce more frequent among well-to-do...... 35 
Divorce more frequent among industrial workers 16 
Divorce not more frequent among industrial 


WOEKETS Oy ux sis de wR ene te eee 20 
No difference in divorce in two groups........ 22 
Consultations 

SMR AILY™ «ois ord Macatee feck cs eee 22 
POM. inne ee, Sie ee 42 
RaN Ob ITIANY <3 02's caueeel oan eee hae oe ee 100 
NOME 2b PECs os wake sustain ae peak ace es 22 

INDI Eepty opi gee es ae eee 6 
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Medical Certificates 

One hundred eighty-four required no certificate. Six min- 
isters made a health requirement a prerequisite to the mar- 
riage ceremony. 


Training for Marriage 


“Special” strainifg givens: suuceridy nek den Zl 
“Some” or “Very Little” training given....... 50 
i Novrtraining: givens. isc juvk Bade ees 115 
Naireplyte: Hen dacns: one. boty. k ee 6 

192 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF MEMBERS AND DIVORCES 
IN 5 COMMUNIONS—NOW ADMINISTERED 


No. of No. of No. of 


Church Parishes Members Divorces 
ys ew iP 176 96,796 91 
Congregational. .... 158 99,054 111 
Poiscopal’. 0.02.5. 270 193,000 Gar 
Methodist . 4. ....... 192 145,057 130 
Presbyterian . ...... 220 173,359 146 





1016 707,266 689 


TOTAL NUMBER OF MEMBERS AND DIVORCES 
IN 5 COMMUNIONS WHEN ONE PARTY 
ONLY IS REGULAR ATTENDANT 


No.of No.of 
Church Parishes Members No. of Divorces 

Women Men 
Bapust ¢ oc. os as 176 96,796 242 54 
Congregational . . 158 99,054 266 58 
Episcopal. ....<:. - 270 193,000 405 156 
Methodist . ..... 192 145,057 374 66 
Presbyterian . ... 220 173,359 300 79 





1016 ~ 707266 1587 = -°359 
(Total men and women, 1946) 


The Problem of Character 

These figures from the Churches as well as other facts 
which have been considered in this report all point in one 
direction, namely that divoree-ts-more~or-less..characteristic | 
of certain classes.of.people...It.does not seem to be primarily | 
a matter_of city or country, of apartment. house life, of, 
financial status,.of the presence-of.children,.or of sex tension, 
but” rather of emotional.characteristics..and..qualities..of char- 
acter_as..well.as.certain-ideals.of-life. What is chiefly needed 
is a careful study of a large number of cases of divorce as 
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well as a large number of cases of those who are happily 
married, giving special consideration to the mental, moral 
and emotional factors of the problem. It would seem clear 
that the Christian Churches are doing fairly well with those 
who may be considered their faithful members and who not 
only profess Christianity but try to keep themselves regularly 
under the spiritual influences of the Church. However, the 
Church cannot wash its hands of the problem. While the 
number of divorces among Church-going people is small it 
is large enough to demand attention, especially where only 
one member attends. It must also be remembered that there 
are multitudes of Church people who have never been di- 
vorcd but whose married life is exceedingly unhappy, and 

ho avoid divorce for religious and social reasons. It is 
imply a case of endure it. Doubtless a large proportion of 
those who are divorced have at some time in their lives 
attended Church Schools in which they have received religious 
and moral training. Moreover the Church believes that it 
has a peculiar responsibility for the character training of the 
community, and in this belief most people concur. Not long 
ago a prominent social worker declared that as the schools 
are responsible for*the intellectual training of the com- 
munity, and the Health Department for the health of the 
community, so the Church is responsible for the moral 
training of the community. 


Character Training and Marriage 

The task of character training so far as marriage is con- 
cerned involves: (a) training in the ideals of marriage, 
(b) training in the right sort of emotional life, (c) general 
character training, and (d) training in the art of human re- 
lations, especially those of marriage, including sex training. 


Right Ideals of Marriage 


Nothing can be more important than the right ideal of 
marriage. Christ’s ideal which has always been that of the 
Christian Church, is the lifelong union of one man with one 
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woman, But Christ’s ideal was not merely one of his own 
making. He enunciated a law which he declares God has 
ordained as fundamental to human society, 


“But from the beginning of the creation, male and 
female made He them. For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother and cleave to his wife, 
and the two shall become one flesh; so they are no more 
two, but one flesh. What, therefore, God has joined 
together let no man put asunder.” Mark 10:6-9. 


Despite the fact that divorce was allowed among the Jews, 
the ideal of Christ was the real ideal of the Jewish Race, 
and its standards of family life have long been recognized 
as exceedingly high. Westermark in his “Short History of 
Marriage”* says that monogamy is the only form of mar- 
riage that is permitted among every people, and he bids us 
remember that obligatory monogamy was the exclusive form 
of marriage recognized in the European Societies in which 
Christianity was first engrafted. He also says that there are 
in sexual love itself certain elements that tend to make men 
inclined to restrain themselves to one wife at least for some 
time. He also says: 


“This absorbing passion is not confined to the human 
race,’ * * * “Good observers have shown that it is 
obeyed by birds, and Darwin found it among certain 
domesticated animals.” 


Again he says: 


“T think we may without hesitation assert that if 
mankind will advance in the same direction as hitherto, 
if consequently the causes to which monogamy in the 
most progressive societies owes its origin will continue 
to operate with constantly growing force, if especially 
in regard to the feelings of women, and the women’s 


* Pages 247-248. . : 
+ See also Chapter I, Pages 3-7, Westermark’s “Short History 


of Marriage.” 
+ Page 249. 
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influence on legislation, the laws of monogamy are not 
likely to be changed.” 


In a significant paper, read before a recent Conference 
of the Association for organizing Family Social Work, at 
Buffalo, by Dr. H. S. Jennings, Professor of Zoology and 
Director of the Zoological Laboratory at Johns Hopkins 
University, entitled “From Amoeba Up” (published in the 
Survey Graphic, December, 1927) he traces the develop- 
ment of the family from the beginnings of organic life. 
After pointing out a tendency toward a permanent mono- 
gamous marriage in animal life, especially among eagles, 
hawks and other birds of prey, he declares: 

“The_monogamous--family.with life-long—union of 
mates ,appears.as the-final.term in a long evolutionary 


series. 


In conclusion he says: 


“The fact that he (man) is a mammal; his long and 
helpless infancy; the high development of his mating 
and paternal impulses; and his diversified and exact- 
ing life career, appear to be met most adequately 
(though obviously still imperfectly) by the life-long 
monogamous family.” 


The Family as the Chief Educational Institution 

The position of the family in society is fundamental, even 
as an educational institution. Indeed, the family must be 
regarded as the greatest educational institution in the world. 
In the sense that education is what is given to one by others, 
consciously or unconsciously, for meeting the problems of 
his life, this assertion stands today in spite of the wide- 
spread years of education from the nursery school on one 
hand to the equipment for adult education on the other. We 
have already pointed out the basic importance of emotional 
and character education in the earliest years, and have em- 
phasized the fact that if the right training is not given in 
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the earliest years the chances of acquiring it later steadily 
diminish. Therefore, the breaking up of a home threatens 
the right training of personality at the most vital period. 
Moreover, the home ministers to another profound human 
craving, quite as strong as that for variety, namely, the 
hunger for permanence. This is well expressed in the atti- 
tude of the English-born all over the world, in the use of 
the word home. It is also pictured again in the various con- 
ceptions of Heaven, where many people feel they shall find 
home at the last. In the minds of the great mass of men the 
word home is still synonymous with Heaven here on earth, 
and one may well say that one of the most fundamental de- 
sires of every normal man and woman is to make a per- 
manent home. Dr. Rufus Jones well says :* 


“A home penetrated with spiritual culture and spir- 
itual ideals is the highest product of civilization and it 
in turn ministers all the time toward the creation of 
a still higher civilization. In fact there is nothing of 
what we mean by civilization where the home is want- 
ing. The savage is on his way out of savagery and 
barbarity as soon as he can create a home and make 
family life at all sacred. The real horror of the slums 
in our great cities is that there are no homes there, 
only human beings crowded indiscriminately into one 
room. Our present society will be well on its way 
out of the existing moral chaos as soon as the home 
is restored and rededicated to its spiritual functions.” 

“The home is the true unit of society. It deter- 
mines more than any other one influence, and perhaps 
more than all influences combined, what the destiny of 
the boy or girl shall be. It shapes the social life; it 
makes the church possible; it is the true basis of the 
state and nation. Men and women each for self, with 
no holy center of family life, could never compose 
either a church or a state.” 


How Make Christ’s Ideal Effective 
The problem that confronts the Church and modern 
society, however, is how to achieve Christ’s ideal of the 


* The Survey Graphic for December, 1927, Page 314. 
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home. The primary problem is not so much as to the 
value of Christ’s ideal, but as to the methods by which 
this ideal may be realized. 


(1, Make-Marriage Indissoluble 

The most widely recognized method is that of the 
Roman Catholic Church which, although it recognizes 
annulment, holds that Christian marriage is absolutely 
indissoluble, till death; and this is to all intents and pur- 
poses, the ideal held by our own Church, except where 
adultery is clearly proved; and there are many who feel 
strongly that even this exception should be removed. 
They are convinced that the Church must take an un- 
compromising attitude toward divorce if the Christian 
ideal is to be made effective. Your Commission was 
urged to make some definite pronouncement along this 
line, and considered a resolution re-affirming the position 
taken at the Lambeth Conference in 1920 which reads as 
follows: 


“Our Lord’s principle and standard of marriage is 
a life-long and indissoluble union for better, for worse, 
by one man with one woman to the exclusion of all 
others on either side.” 


. 2) Allow Annulment 


On the other hand there are those who most earnestly 
believe Christ’s ideal of marriage can be better main- 
tained through recognizing the fact that many marriages 
have proved disastrous, and by making reasonable pro- 
vision for breaking the marriage bonds and allowing re- 
marriage. Throughout her history all branches of the 
Church, Rome included, have recognized the need of 
separation in certain cases. Rome, indeed, provides a 
method of separating many who have received Christian 
marriage and allowing them to marry again, namely a 
process of annulment. This simply means the recogni- 
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tion of the fact that certain persons who have been legally 
married have been married otherwise than as God’s word 
doth allow, and that therefore their marriage was not 
lawful. Our own Church stands in a peculiar position. 
We practically hold the view of the Roman Church that 
matriage is indissoluble and allow remarriage only when 
divorce has been granted for adultery. On the other hand 
we do not permit the wide freedom of divorce allowed in 
certain Protestant Communions, but what is more sig- 
nificant is the fact that our Church makes no provision 
as does Rome for the annulment of marriage. Whatever 
we may think of the long list of grounds allowed by 
Rome as a basis of annulment, we are bound to admit 
that in this way she separates a large number of persons 
who have been legally married and allows them to be 
remarried. Thereby she helps solve a serious problem 
and maintains a position that is reasonably consistent. 
Indeed in its marriage ceremony our Church declares 
that marriage contrary to God’s word is not lawful; but 
it provides no canonical means of determining what 
makes a marriage unlawful. Therefore adultery, proved 
in the civil courts, stands as the only clearly defined basis 
of divorce or annulment. There are Bishops who feel 
that they may go behind the action of the Courts, but 
doubtless a majority feel that their province is simply to 
determine whether the Court has granted a divorce on 
the ground of adultery. 


Careful Study of Canons Needed 

There is a growing feeling in the Church that this 
whole subject should be given careful study, first to de- 
termine how far our present Canon should be made to 
provide for annulment. This involves two things, first 
an understanding as to how far our Canon law, which is 
in the nature of statute law, may be interpreted in the 
light of the English Canon Law, just as in most of our 
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States the statutes passed by our legislators are inter- 
preted by the Courts in the light of the English common 
law. This subject should be given thorough and careful 
consideration. The second question is how far our pres-~ 
ent Canon Law should be modified to make clear the 
matriages that this Church is bound to consider as no 
marriages and which should therefore stand annulled.* 


cf Separation of Civil and Religious Ceremonies 
~ “In this connection must be mentioned another matter 
which is receiving much attention and rapidly increasing 
emphasis throughout the Church, namely the desirability 
of separating the ceremonies of civil marriage and of 
religious marriage, and of adopting the usual system of 
continental Europe, under which a civil ceremony is re- 
quired for every marriage, this to be followed if desired 
by a religious ceremony. In the Witness of July 12, 1928; 
the Rev. G. A. Studdert-Kennedy speaks in the strongest 
terms of the need of some such plan. He declares that 
a marriage contract is that of a man with the State, but 
that a marriage vow is a religious vow before God and 
can be cancelled by God alone. He declares, 


“It is obvious if Christian marriage is to be upheld, 
that Christians must take much more trouble about it 
than they do at present ;” 


and he also says that Christians must make it much 
clearer that a vow is different from a civil contract. In 
his last annual yearbook, Dr. Stetson, Rector of Trinity 
Parish, New York, writes as follows: 


“We must begin to draw the distinction much more 
clearly than it has ever been drawn, between the Civil 
Contract, by which the union of two people is made 
legal, and Christian Marriage, sanctioned and blessed 
by the Church. These are two entirely distinct and 
separate things. The custom has grown up among us 





* “Divorce and the Mind of the Church,” by W. J. Cox, 
Churchman, Nov. 27, 1926. 
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of asking a minister of religion to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony. He acts in two capacities; one, as an 
agent of the Civil Government, licensed to perform 
marriages, and the other, as a clergyman acting in be- 
half of the Church and declaring that those whom God 
hath joined together no man shall put asunder, and 
blessing the union of two people who promise that they 
will remain faithful till death shall part them, A mar- 
riage is legal when performed by a civil officer. All 
that a priest does is to perform a religious service. 
Unfortunately, we have allowed our churches to be 
used by people who do not clearly understand what 
Christian marriage is or requires, and we have been _ 
altogether too willing to marry people who should be 
married by a civil officer.” 


Under present conditions many people present them- 
selves for marriage who have little or no connection with 
the Church, and apparently little interest in religion. Yet 
if they are married by a clergyman there is an implica- 
tion that the Church accepts a responsibility for their 
marriage. On the one hand the Church is holding up the 
ideal, and on the other it would seem to nullify this ideal 
by giving its blessing to those who apparently have no 
interest in its standards or discipline.* In line with this 
attitude a resolution was presented to your Commission 
to the effect that no minister of this Church should 
solemnize the marriage of unbaptized persons or unbe- 
lievers. Your Commission feels that this whole subject 
should be referred to some Commission for careful con- 
sideration. 


(4 4. Greater Freedom of Divorce 
“On the other hand many people in modern society and 
within this Church feel that Christ did not lay down a 
definite law of marriage, but that according to his custom 
He held up an ideal. They do not feel that in the Sermon 


* “Should the Present Canon on Divorce Be Altered,” L. B. 
Moore, Anglican Theological Review, April, 1928 
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on the Mount for instance He gave an absolute rule of 
life for marriage any more than for anger, lust, oaths and 
forgiveneess of one’s enemies. They sincerely believe 
that Christ’s ideal of monogamy would be better up- 
held by allowing the more frequent dissolution of un- 
happy marriages with permission to remarry. Indeed, 
this view is held by many of the Protestant Communions, 
and the figures that we have already quoted indicate that 
probably their attitude is about as effective in maintain- 
ing Christ’s ideal of marriage as is that of the members 
of Churches holding to the other point of view. Those 
who take this position in favor of remarriage believe that 
society and the Church must recognize that the strict at- 
titude of the Church is not only unfair and therefore un- 
christian, but they also insist that the fundamental and 
powerful character of the sexual instincts cannot lightly 
be ignored, and insist upon the recognition of the wide 
spread existence of illicit sexual relationships when di- 
vorce and remarriage are made difficult. Cecil Chapman 
in his book on “Marriage and Divorce”} in speaking of 
the marriage act in Great Britain, says: 


“In refusing to grant divorce except for adultery 
it actually encourages immorality, illigitimacy, and con- 
cubinage.” * * .* 


He calls attention to the fact that in England and 
Wales_in_the year 1900 there were 40,000 illegitimate 
children born. oe 


Need of Ideal Christian Homes 

The most important problem of all, however, is the up- 
building of real Christian homes. Whatever stand the 
Church may take in regard to marriage there is little hope 
that it will be effective unless Christian homes commend 
themselves to those who know them, and especially to our 





t+ London-David Nutt, Pages 74-79. 
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youth. Christianity was born into a civilization that granted 
it no favors. In fact, it received little but persecution. The 
times were notoriously immoral and marriage ties conspicu- 
ously lax. Yet, in the face of these conditions, the ideals 
of Christ triumphed. There can be no other conclusion than 
that they triumphed because in the minds of those who were 
familiar with Christian homes they deserved to triumph. 
So if Christ’s ideals are to be realized today it will only 
be because Christian homes make clear their inherent value 
to the individual and to society. 


Need of Education for Marriage 


One of the convictions which is growing is that definite 
training in human relationships should be given in our homes, 
schools, normal schools, colleges, and seminaries, as well as 
in our churches. Professor Groves writes as follows :* 


“There is a special need of giving pre-family educa- 
tion in normal schools, schools of law and theological 
seminaries. From the normal schools come teachers 
who easily, through ignorance, hamper family life. Law, 
through legislation, influences the family constantly, 
and it is most important that those trained in legal 
matters should have a grasp of the science of family 
relationships. From the ministers we expect assistance 
in furthering every sort of wholesome social enterprise, 
and if their idealism is actually to function in service 
for the family they need to be better grounded in the 
application of science to family problems; this is par- 
ticularly true of the Protestant clergy who at present 
do not develop from experience the concrete under- 
standing of family difficulties that the priests through 
confession more frequently attain.” 


In many universities one may learn today the principles 
of business management, about international relationships, 
how to breed animals, and almost anything about machinery, 
but there seems to be little definite instruction given in the 
art of relating one human being to another ; and for no rela- 
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tionship is this training needed more than for marriage. 
' Marriage is the concern of every human being, and it would 
seem that nothing could be more important than real edu- 
cation for this relationship. It cannot be doubted that there 
are laws that govern the life of the individual; so there are 
laws that govern the relationship of marriage. Many of these 
laws can be ascertained and people trained to observe them. 
Yet if one looks over the catalogues of our colleges and uni- 
versities today he finds many courses on marriage as an 
institution, endless courses on ethics and psychology, but it 
does not appear that much training is being given for mar- 
riage itself. However, certain of our universities have made 
a beginning, 

Training for marriage also involves sex training. This is 
a difficult subject because it is so intimate, but the crying 
need for education in these lines is apparent on every hand. 
Thousands of men and women are suffering from sex diffi- 
culties because they did not receive wholesome training in 
such matters in their earliest years. We must face this fact 
fairly and carefully. Clergymen, Church workers, Church 
school teachers,’must have a part in this education as well 
as the parents. What that part is must be carefully thought 
out. 


Responsibility of the Church for Character Training 

The responsibility of the Church for character training 
needs no further emphasis, but it is well to point out again 
the fact that such training cannot be given most effectively 
from the pulpit. It involves a carefully developed plan of 
religious education which includes our homes, our Church 
schools, our adult classes, and which involves many personal 
interviews with the clergy and Church workers. No one 
would be more ready than the clergy to admit their relative 
lack of training for this responsibility. 


Conclusion 
In conclusion: We trust that we have made it obvious 
that the whole subject of marriage and divorce is a difficult 
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and intricate one, and that truly valuable knowledge can 
be obtained only through extensive and careful research 
involving the personal study of thousands of people 
who represent all conditions of married life. Such a 
study will require much time and money. Doubtless 
an expenditure of $25,000 to $50,000 a year would 
be needed over a period of 10 years, to give us truly 
worth-while results. This is a task too great to be 
undertaken by any one Church. It can be done only in coop- 
eration with other agencies. The work must go on. The 
subject is of such consequence that there are many who 
believe that during the next 50 years the matter of marriage 
and divorce will receive more consideration than any other 
subject before the public mind. 
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APPENDIX A 


Friend of the Court, Pontiac Circuit Court, Michigan (Oak- 
land County). 
Pontiac, 1924. 
Cases, men and women, 252—126 families. 
Religion— 
Only 58 belong to a church and most of these stated 
they were not regular attendants. 
1925 47% of mothers are members of a Protestant Church. 
_ 17% of fathers are members of a Protestant Church. 
16% of mothers belong to Catholic Faith. 
13% of fathers belong to Catholic Faith. 
i.e. 63% of mothers belong to some faith. 
30% of fathers belong to some faith. 


Education— 
1924 6college men and women. 
12 high school graduates. 
48 entered high school, leaving. 
73% did not go further than the 8th grade. 
1925 “Men and women averaged an 8th grade education. 
1926 85% of men have not more than an 8th grade edu- 
cation. 
63% of women have not more than an 8th grade 
education. 
Property— 
1924 99 of 126 families own no property. 
22 families have small investments made in homes. 
8 “comfortably situated.’’ 
1925 64% live in rented rooms and homes, mostly of 
poorer type. . 
30 families have small equities in homes. 
6 of the 98 families are financially comfortable, 
1926 86% of men and women have no property. 
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Employment— 


-1924 Professional 1 man 1 woman 
Clerks + 
Salesmen 9 
Balance Factory laborers. 

1925 Professional 1 man 3 women 
Trade or skilled 

workmen 32.4 men 

Office 28% women 
Unskilled 67% men 60.6% women 


1926 Unskilled men 47% 
Unskilled women 63% 
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APPENDIX B 


Statistics of Divorce in Kalamazoo County, Compiled by 
Charles L. Dibble 


The writer has for the past three years occupied the posi- 
tion of Assistant Prosecuting Attorney and Friend of the 
Court in Kalamazoo County. His official duties consisted in: 

(a) Making an investigation in the case of every appli- 
cation for divorce in which there were minor children, advis- 
ing the court as to what would be a suitable provision for 
the children, and if need be, appearing and contesting the 
case on behalf of the children. 

(b) All decrees of divorce where there are minor chil- 
dren, if the custody is given to the mother, provide that the 
father shall make certain stated payments to the Clerk of the 
Court, for the support of minor children. It is the duty of 
the Friend of the Court to see to it that these payments are 
made; and, if in his judgment, the defendant is unreason- 
ably withholding payments, to proceed against him for con- 
tempt of court. 

(c) To have general supervision of the general well-being 
of children in such cases and see that they get proper care 
from the mother or other custodian, and that the money paid 
is being used for their advantage. 

The following statistics are compiled from the court rec- 
ords and records of my office and from my personal inves- 
tigations : 

Total number of divorces granted in Kalamazoo 
County from October 1, 1922, to October 1, 1923 212 


Of these, divorces with children................ 84 
Of these, divorces without children.............. 128 
In the same period, number of divorce suits started 352 


(The other cases of divorce started in the period in which 
these were granted, are explained, in part, by the fact that 
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many divorce suits are dropped or dismissed, and in part by 
the fact that the number of divorce cases is increasing.) 
Total number of divorce cases, with children, on file 

ALT PNET C6, Gay tele Sette eat le A ye Ae a 370 

(The files in our office include all divorces with children, 
granted since January 1, 1920, and a considerable number 
prior to that: date. The law creating our office went into 
effect in 1920, but wherever complaint came in covering a 
case prior to that time we added the case to our record.) 
Out of the 370 cases in our office, the father was 

required to make regular payments for children, 

Taree See A Ene ieDEr Wiss Ce nee ce ene seen 5 306 
Cases in which no support was required.......... 64 

(Part of these were cases in which the children were 
awarded to the father, but most of them were cases in 
which the father was outside of the state. In that event, 
the court is without jurisdiction to order payment of ali- 
mony. ) 

Aggregate of monthly payments for support of chil- 

GTC AGEAOTHETEMD satis shan Sthe HOTRD deeks Te $8384.00 
Average monthly payment per family, as ordered.. 27.40 
Aggregate of monthly payments actually made, from 

PADON.O0 da hee Ans. bots casas: woes Se 5500.00 
Average monthly payments actually made, about... 4500.00 
Average monthly payments actually made, per case, 

Boia ti Le cote See R Oe RGiercns Meee 15.00 

(It should be borne in mind that there are often two and 
sometimes three children in each case, and the average pay- 
ment of fifteen dollars per month had to go around often 
among two or three children.) 


Statistics With Reference to Prevalence of Divorce in Different 
Classes in the Community 


Potal popmlation oi County. wiry". . Seer. ds 77,000 
Population of City of Kalamazoo.............. 55,000 
Population of four small towns aggregate........ 5,000 
arming population t) Weis en sens. s arse eens 17,000 
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Percentage of farmers to total population........ 22% 


Total, number: of divorces granted..:..,...1 ,t¢%,06 370 
(See the above); of these, the cases involving 

Pat Miers Ha ih aos ope aa tern a Tet pe tikes gene 9 
Of these the cases involving residents in the small 

UCI Sf es Sus asses sie iadeinn's QUOTE ota gp eee Seer 8 
Of these cases involving business and professional 

POC ce Bio fd Pk ced seer eomnale fap Aeit, teeee 23 
Cases involving skilled workmen..............- 10 
Cases involving unskilled: workmen and floaters... 320 
Population of Hollanders or Holland descent about 15,000 
Divorce of Hollanders or Holland descent....... 27 
Population of Poles and, IUSStaM septs ous alxloye 375 - 
Polish divorces and Russian divorces.:......... 24 
Population of Hungarian or Hungarian descent.. 310 
AA ane tats COT CES, 3 ape tan Beatie «pees mit hen = — 


Miscellaneous Statistics 


Out of 370 cases on our records, I had to use personal 
efforts to assist collection of alimony in 188 cases. 
Cases in which alimony decreed was greater than fifty dol- 


lays. pepsrmomibiers yllestzan cals. Ga eiee Le, cea 10 
Cases in which alimony decreed was $41.00-$50.00.... 23 
Cases in which alimony decreed was $31.00-$40.00.... 24 


Cases in which alimony decreed was $21.00-$30.00.... 120 
Cases in which alimony decreed was $20.00 and under. 124 


Conclusions 


(a) Divorce is not equally spread among all classes of the 
community. 

(b) It is essentially a problem only in the class of small 
wage earners and manual laborers and those who work only 
irregularly. This is evidenced in part by my personal obser- 
vation, and in part by the alimony figures quoted above, 
which show that in the vast majority of cases the alimony 
is less than thirty dollars per month. 
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(c) Divorce seems to be a social habit in certain groups. 
Compare, for instance, the Poles with Hungarians and Hol- 
landers. 

(d) Divorce is fundamentally an economic question. 
Under the old regime, the family was the economic unit 
and it still is with the farmer, hence the divorces among 
farmers are few. Among factory workers, the individual is 
the economic unit and when a boy and girl marry they 
are obliged to live on exactly half what they earned before. 
This soon leads to quarrels and worse trouble. 

(e) We cannot turn back the hands of the clock, but 
we may mitigate the evil by more stringent marriage laws, 
especially requiring notice before marriage and a physical 
examination. The church may help by inculcating high ideals 
of the sanctity of the home, and by adjusting difficulties and 
quarrels before they become serious. 
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APPENDIX C 


eo err eece cere ee eee eee eos eee ee ee eee eee ees ee eee eee ee eee eee & 


1. Please state the number of parishes of which you 
have had charge, the general nature of each, and the 
approximate* number of members in each. 

2. Give the number of cases of divorce you can recall 
in each parish in which both man and wife were regular 
Church attendants. 

3. Give the number of cases of divorce where only one 
party attended Church. State also whether it was the 
man who attended Church or the woman. 

4. Have you had many industrial workers in any of 
your parishes? If so, was divorce more frequent among 
them than among the well-to-do or the rich? If possible, 
give comparative figures. 

5. How many of your parishioners consulted you about 
their matrimonial problems? 

6. Do you require medical certificates from those 
whom you marry? 

7. Do you make any special provision for training 
young people for married life? 

8. Can you give us any other information which you 
think might be useful to the Commission? 





* “General nature” refers to economic situation of parish, 
location, occupation of members. 
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APPENDIX D ‘ 


The American Consul at Helsingbors, Finland, sends 
interesting material, part of which follows: 


“This information is based on data obtained directly 
from an official in the Finnish Ministry of Justice, the 
Finnish Statistical Bureau, and private persons who are 
familiar with Finnish Social problems. 

As strange as it may seem, there is no Finnish statu- 
tory law dealing with divorces—But as, in the very 
nature of things, the judiciary of a modern state must 
in one way or the other be clothed with the power to 
grant divorces, it is not surprising to find that the High 
Court of Finland has, despite the absence of specific 
legislation empowering it to do so, granted them— 

Having once assumed the power to grant divorces, 
the High Court naturally found it necessary to hear 
causes. When the first cases were brought before it, 
there was some uncertainty as to what the High Court 
would consider as being sufficient grounds for divorce. 
In time, however, a series of precedents was estab- 
lished, and it is now possible to say that, generally 
speaking, infidelity, cruelty, desertion, impotence, per- 
version, insanity, criminality, and incompatibility of 
temperament are allegations upon which the court will 
proceed to determine whether or not marriages are to 
be dissolved— 

But proven infidelity, for example, may not result 
in a divorce being granted. The court goes into the 
particular circumstances of each case and decides it 
on its merits. It is at liberty to say that though there 
has been infidelity the circumstances of the case were 
such that the infidelity was of itself insufficient to 
justify the court to dissolve the marriage. Again, the 
court may decide that, althought a plaintiff has neither 
alleged nor proven any of the specific acts or the exis- 
tence of any of the conditions proof of which, com- 
bined with other circumstances, are generally sufficient 
to justify a decree absolute, a marriage ought to be 
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dissolved for other reasons— It readily may be seen 
that while a certain practice has been established, the 
court does not bind itself to any definite course of ac- 
tion, and reserves to itself the right to decide in each 
particular case what it thinks ought to be decided. 

Effect of, Present System. When a party to a mar- 
riage contract appears before the court with a plea to 
have that contract dissolved he or she knows that the 
court is bound by no fixed rules. A woman, for ex- 
ample, knows that even if she alleges and proves that 
her husband has been unfaithful, she may fail to secure - 
a divorce if it should be shown that his unfaithfulness 
was the result of her own behavior. The plea of 
cruelty may fail, if it appears that although there was 
cruelty, that cruelty was caused by conduct of the 
plaintiff which, in a real world, is generally productive 
of cruelty. A man who brings fickle charges against 
his wife knows that his own way of life will be scru- 
tinized by a hostile bench, and he hesitates to come 
into court unless he can look the world in the face. 
The effect of the present system is to discourage di- 
vorce suits which are not brought for reasons which 
make marriages, in a society which has decided that 
marriage is the best way out, unendurable or dangerous, 

Consent. But unlike the Anglo-Saxon, the Finn does 
not consider consent to be of itself collusion. He takes. 
the view that if there is agreement between the parties 
to it that the contract of marriage should end, that 
fact should make terminating the contract easier rather 
than more difficult. This fundamental difference be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon and the Finnish view-point is 
responsible for the fundamental difference between 
the manner in which divorces are dealt with in coun- 
tries where the English common law system is found 
and the manner in which divorces are dealt with in 
Finland. Since consent, as has been stated, is not con- 
sidered collusion, when it exists in a cause brought in 
Finland, it serves to facilitate rather than to obstruct 
divorce. 

But Opposition has in Finland a directly opposite 
effect. When one party opposes a divorce, the court 
will not grant one if the reasons upon which opposition 
is based are clearly and definitely shown to be adequate. 
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Finnish Morals. There is probably no race which 
has a clearer understanding of the difference between 
which is commonly accepted to be right and proper 
and what is commonly accepted to be wrong and im- 
proper, than the Finns. A harsh climate and a hard life 
has instilled in the Finn a keen regard for the sturdy 
virtues. He does not temporize with sophistries, and, 
in his dealings with his fellowmen, acts with regard 
for what is bluntly ‘honorable. Finnish women have a 
highly developed sense of loyalty, and, although they 
enjoy full civil rights, do not consider it part and 
parcel of their liberty to proclaim their independence 
of the duties nature has imposed upon them. As a 
race, the Finns, are home loving. Family ties are strong 
and, although they, like all mortals, are heirs to a 
natural inclination, a deep belief in a future life, and 
an understanding of the human heart do much towards 
making them the chaste people they are— 

No divorce statistics of recent date are available, but 
some idea as to the situation in Finland can be gained 
from those of 1920. In that year there were in Fin- - 
land 2,086 men and 2,693 women recorded as having 
been divorced. The meaning of these figures can be 
better understood when it is remembered that the 
population of Finland in 1920 was over 3,000,000. 

Bigamy. Bigamy is, of course, not tolerated in Fin- 
land, and there are seldom any prosecutions for it. 
In a small country where the inhabitants, as a rule, 
seldom move away from their native communities, 
bigamy is little short of impossible. Family registers 
are kept under a system receiving the sanction of the 
state, and before a marriage is entered into each party 
to it is thoroughly appraised of the history of the 
other’s life. 

In conclusion. While no sensible Finn would con- 
tend that he belongs to a race which is morally perfect, 
it is fairly well recognized that to have accomplished 
what the Finnish race has since the dark days of 1918, 
is excellent evidence of a racial quality of which any 
man can be justly proud.” 
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APPENDIX E 


A Study of Divorce—Its Causes and Conditions 


This request for information is an effort to obtain ma- 
terial which will be of value in a scientific study of the 
causes of family disorganization. Histories are needed 
as follows: 

1—Those obtained by interviewers. 

2—Those written by husband and wife. 

3—Schedules from happily married as well as 
divorced people. 

Write fully upon all questions. 

Return unsigned to the office of the Commission on 
Divorce, 63 Hancock Ave. East, Detroit, Mich. 

Pee OSs RACE NATIONALITY 

PLAGH,OF BIRTH 
PLACE. OF-BIRTHi/OF (PARENTS 
Il, KARLY HOME LIFEs 
A. Make-up of household. 
B. ‘Was childhood home happy? 
(1) Were father and mother congenial, intellect- 
ually and in playtime activities? 
Were there disagreements? 
What was the cause? 
(2) History of divorce. 
(3) Relations with father or mother: 
(a) Sympathetic with child, interested in 
child’s life. 
(b) Affectionate (give instances). 
(c) Which parent was the favorite? 
(d) Was either parent over-dominating? 
How? 
(e) Was either parent over-indulgent? 
In what way? 
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(4) 


({) Age at time of decease of either parent. 

What was the ideal of family life? 

What was the source of this ideal? 

What were relations to members of the fam- 
ily group? 


Ill. ADOLESCENCE: 
A, Education. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(9) 


Type of school—Public Parochial Private 
Grade completed. College Professional 
Vocational training. 
Education regarding sex hygiene. 
Source of information. 
Training in home making and home re- 
sponsibilities. 


B. Leisure time activities. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


Forms of recreation. 

What kinds of stories were most appealing? 

What love-stories were most enjoyed? 

What were early interests, ambitions, en- 
thusiasms? 


IV. MARRIAGE: 


A. Courtship. 
(1) Previous love affairs how terminated 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


Did these change early ideas of family re- 
lationships? 

Length of acquaintance preceding marriage. 

Length of engagement. 

Place of meeting. 

What was the mutual attraction at first 
meeting? 

What was reaction of each? 

Under what circumstances was the court- 
ship carried on? 

What problems were discussed before mar- 
riage (sex financial religious cultural 
temperamental). 
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If disagreements, what attempts were made 
to adjust them? 

(8) What intimacies were permitted before en- 
gagement? 

During engagement? 
What was reaction of each? 

(9) What was motive in marrying (pique 
desire for support social standing 
children companionship romance, etc.) 

(10) What was the nature of opposition to the 
marriage, if any? 
What was the method of adjustment? 
B. Marriage. 

(1) Age at time of marriage. 

(2) Was marriage an elopement unknown to 
parents and friends publicly known? 

(3) Make-up of household. 

(a) Number of children sex 
(b) Who was included in household besides 
father, mother and children? 

(4) Type of home (house apartment board- 
ing house hotel etc.). 

(5) Companionship between husband and wife 
in: 

(a) work. 

(b) affections. 

(c) interests vital to each. 
C. Economic status. 


(1) Wage earner before marriage after both. 
(2) Type of occupation. 
(3) Was work continuous? To what degree? 
(4) Who cared for children and home? 
Was money paid for this work? 
(5) What was source of income other than earn- 
ings, if any? (inheritance, etc.). 
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(6) Earnings Was this high, low, average. 
Total income. 

(7) Debts? 

(8) Savings? In what form? 

(9) Did husband and wife co-operate in spend- 
ing and saving? | 

(10) Was there strain to maintain standard of 
living? 

D. Health. 

(1) Serious illnesses. 

(2) Operations. 

(3) In case of wife, were pregnancies normal 
birth of children normal instrumental? 

(4) History of venereal disease. 

(5) Use of alcohol cocaine morphine 
other drugs. 

When and how begun? 
(6) Subject to fears worries oversensitive- 


ness despondency ill temper 
wilfulness etc. 
E. Religion. 


(1) With what church were parents affiliated? 
(2) Was religious instruction received in home? 
or Sunday School? 
In what form (prayer bible study _ etc.) 
(3) Were husband and wife church members at 
time of marriage? 
(4) Did marriage take place before a minister 
of religion? 


At church? elsewhere? 

(5) Were husband and wife regular attendants 
at church? Before marriage? after 
marriage? when marital difficulties 
began? at time of application for 
divorce? during divorce proceedings? 


If not, what was the reason? 
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F. Family Life. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
oy 
(8) 
(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


Did parents of husband or wife interfere in 
home? 

Did husband or wife have more affection for 
parents than for each other? 

Which parent disciplined the children? 
How? 

Have children been a source of agreement 
or conflict? 

Sex relations. 

(a) Was there dispute between husband 
and wife due to inconsiderateness or 
indifference of one or the other? 

When did this develop? 

(b) Has there been any attempt to prevent 
conception? 

Do both agree in this matter, or dées 
conflict result? 

(c) Was there a diversion of sex interest to 
outside persons? 

(d) Was there promiscuity in sex relations 
before marriage? 

After marriage? 

Were there disagreements as to expendi- 
tures? (rent dress amusements 
drink gambling club activities, etc.). 

Cultural conflicts? What were they? 

Was either husband or wife domineering? 

What was the first quarrel about? 

What subjects have always created friction 
and misunderstanding? 

Have husband and wife made conscious at- 
tempts to accommodate different points 
of view? Why did such attempts fail? 

How have ideas of marriage formed in ~ 
adolescence changed? 
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What brought about this change? 
(12) Was there conference with anyone in the ef- 
fort for reconciliation? 
With whom? (Lawyer minister 
physician social worker parents, etc.) 
(13) How many years married when divorce 
granted? 
What were legal grounds? 
How many times divorced? 
(14) What, in the judgment of husband and wife, 
was the principal reason the marriage was 
happy or unhappy? 
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